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DEDICATION 


This thesis is dedicated to Reverend Monsignor 
John P. Languille, Director of the Catholic Welfare Bureau 
and Director of the St. Vincent de Paul Society of the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, under whose leadership and 
inspiration the Southeast Asian Supportive Services 
Program began and continues today. 

With deep affection the refugees call Monsignor 
Languille "father of the Vietnamese" because of his 
priestly and paternal love for them. In the following 
pages I will describe the Southeast Asian Supportive 
Services Program as a true manifestation of Christian 
love in which the "children" are gently and skillfully 
guided and led to help themselves in their new beginning. 
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ABSTRACT 


In the early months of 1975, when the invading 
North Vietnamese and Khmer Rouge armies seemed sure to 
achieve victory in Southeast Asia, 130,000 refugees were 
evacuated by air and sea by the United States government 
to save them from the uncertain fate of communism. Never 
before had so many refugees been absorbed by the United 
States in such a short period of time. 

Private agencies volunteered to assist the United 
States State Department in this gigantic endeavor of re¬ 
settlement and supportive services to meet the needs of 
the refugees. Christian charitable organizations carried 
most of the burden since they realized their obligation 
to help the homeless of the twentieth century just as 
they had helped the poor, sick, and homeless from the 
time of Christ. 

The Catholic Archdiocese of Los Angeles settled 
5,256 Southeast Asians mostly in Los Angeles and Orange 
counties by the end of 1975. Because of a need for 
supportive services, the Southeast Asian Supportive 
Services Program (S.E.A.S.S.P.) was established and 
proved to be highly successful in implementing its 
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concept of self-help. The program is described from its 
planning stages to its beginning on December 1, 1975, 
and it is both described and evaluated in this thesis 
until July 4, 1976. 

I observed the birth of S.E.A.S.S.P., consulted 
several times each week with its originator, interviewed 
social workers, refugees, and members of other agencies. 

I found that private agencies, especially the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau of Los Angeles (sponsor of S.E.A.S.S.P.), 
were most effective in their resettlement and supportive 
services. Therefore, this thesis is significant since 
it demonstrates that VOLAGS (volunteer agencies under 
contract to the government) can use their already existing 
facilities and resources in carrying out their mission of 
charity to all people and simultaneously assist a state 
department, embarrassed and helpless, in ihe face of 
massive refugee resettlement and support. 

The entire first part of this thesis examines the 
duty of Christians to assist their needy neighbors and 
gives the underlying philosophy and theology for settling 
and supporting refugees in such a continuing program as 
S.E.A. S.S.P. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of This Study 

The purpose of this study is to show how the develop¬ 
ment of the Southeast Asian Supportive Services Program 
(S.E.A.S.S.P.) in Los Angeles is a Christian reaction to 
the many needs of the Southeast Asians who fled the in¬ 
vading Khmer Rouge and North Vietnamese armies in the 
early months of 1975 and settled in the Los Angeles area. 

The most immediate need was to find sponsorship for the 
refugees. Sponsorship consisted of housing and employment. 
After initial resettlement took place, these Southeast 
Asian refugees, like the thousands before them, exhibited 
other needs that would not be alleviated as quickly. 
S.E.A.S.S.P. was designed specifically to alleviate these 
needs. 

In this study I will show how Christians have an 
obligation to help the homeless, like these refugees, based 
on the Scriptures. Then I will outline how Christians have 
historically fulfilled this mandate of Christ. Finally I 
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will show the current teaching of Christian churches as 
reflected in Papal Encyclicals demanding a charitable 
response to these needy persons through a program such 
as S.E.A.S.S.P. 

I will attempt to show that religious agencies 
sponsoring a program such as S.E.A.S.S.P. have an advantage 
in relating to refugees who have a tradition of holding 
that church in esteem. I hope to show the successes of 
S.E.A.S.S.P. as a self-help program by describing its 
activities, and finally I will give an evaluation of the 
program. 

Statement of the Problem 

The Southeast Asians who are recent refugees from 
Vietnam and Cambodia are experiencing difficulties in 
adapting to the culture of the U.S. They wish to retain 
their own culture and feel stress in the tensions between 
the need to retain identity and the need to adapt to their 
new environment and second life. Many sponsors are having 
financial difficulties because of a loss of work caused by 
the present poor condition of the U.S. economy. They are 
in much the same financial state as the refugee for whom 
they are to show some degree of responsibility. In addi¬ 
tion, conflicts and misunderstandings in refugee — sponsor 
areas need to be resolved. Language deficiencies prevent 
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the refugees from obtaining jobs. Preconceived notions 
about the U.S. and Americans in general have to be 
examined in the process of acculturation of these refugees. 
Religious needs exist, and these needs are of the utmost 
importance to the religiously oriented refugee. 

Importance of This Study 

This study is significant since very few people 
are aware of the process of resettlement and acculturation 
of the Southeast Asian refugees. They are more unaware of 
the immediate and selfless response of voluntary and 
church related organizations to this problem. Part of 
the reason for this lack of awareness is that the concept 
of Vietnam is one most people wish to forget. There are 
no published data regarding either the magnitude nor type 
of support services being offered by voluntary and church 
organizations. This study touches on these matters and 
shows that the response of a S.E.A.S.S.P. is not merely 
humanistic but rooted in the Scriptures, Christian history, 
and present day Christian ethics. 

Limits of This Study 

My study is neither a complete study of the war in 
Vietnam, nor of the refugee resettlement in the U.S., nor 
is it a justification for, or criticism of, the evacuation 
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of 130,000 Southeast Asians to the U.S. I write about the 
S.E.A.S.S.P. which developed after the event of the evac¬ 
uation and began to operate on December 1, 1975. X am 
ccncerned principally with the needs these people are en¬ 
countering and S.E.A.S.S.P. response to these needs. By 
examining Scripture, history, and present Christian ethics 
it will be evident that our Christian heritage cries out 
for attention to the refugees. There is no better way 
for the Los Angeles Christian community to meet these needs 
than through S.E.A.S.S.P. 

Although I do get into factual matters and inter¬ 
pretations which may make some proud to be an American 
and others disillusioned with our American way, these 
facts are intended to give a background necessary to 
understand the implications of S.E.A.S.S.P. I am delib¬ 
erately sketchy in some areas since I consider the general 
facts of this period of history to be of greater importance 
than the intricate details. My method is to begin with 
a general overview of the situation and gradually focus on 
S.E.A.S.S.P. 

Part of the study will include my first hand obser¬ 
vations and impressions since I came to know the Vietnamese 
people as a noble and sensitive race during my service in 
Vietnam from July 7, 1972 to March 28, 1973. My next en¬ 
counter with them was in the summer of 1975 when I visited 
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Camp Pendleton and saw a beaten yet still noble and sensitive 
people. During the summer of 1975 I visited the homes of 
the resettled refugees along with Father Joseph Delamare, 
S.S., a French scholar, international traveler, and former 
teacher of Vietnamese students. We saw them cry, laugh, 
and remain as emotionless as they so well can. 

Thanks to Rev. Monsignor John P. Languille, Director 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau and St. Vincent de Paul 
Society of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, I was brought 
in to the initial planning stages of S.E.A.S.S.P. and made 
welcome to watch the program progress from its conception 
on October 30, 1975 to its birth on December 1, 1975, and 
its gradual development which continues today. On July 4, 
1976 I ceased to gather information and concluded my 
evaluation. 

Sources of Data 

The sources for this study are the people of the 
Catholic Welfare Board in the Los Angeles archdiocese who 
are presently dealing with the refugees and who set up 
S.E.A.S.S.P. In addition, I interviewed many Vietnamese 
and even a person who is a third country national who left 
Vietnam on December 5, 1975. He had been an eyewitness 
to the events that happened in Saigon from the Communist 
take over on April 29, 1975 until his departure on 
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December 5, 1975. I interviewed a Navy Chaplain who was 
at the scene of the evacuation while serving in the South 
China Sea aboard the aircraft carrier Midway. The inter¬ 
views contained in the appendix are reflections of the 
general consensus regarding events and their interpretation. 

There is very little written about this period 
since the events are so recent. Therefore, the articles 
in the appendix are interesting and consist of many hidden 
or never publicized facts and insights. In addition the 
appendix has statistics, newspaper clippings, a program, 
and bulletin announcements that help to authenticate and 
give veracity to the study. Traditional sources were used 
for the historical, ethical, and scriptural bases and 
justifications for S.E.A.S.S.P. and they are listed in 
the bibliography. 
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CHAPTER 2 


GENERAL REASONS FOR INVOLVEMENT WITH REFUGEES 


SCRIPTURE 


The Church is dedicated by commission from her Divine 
Founder to the supreme task of getting human beings 
to love God and one another. Love of neighbor means 
justice - respect for his rights through fidelity to 
the commandments; and charity - the fulfillment of 
his needs through practice of the works of mercy.i 

With this commission so deeply embedded in the 
consciences of all Christians it is almost too simplistic 
a task to explain the involvement of the Church in the re¬ 
settlement of the Vietnamese in the United States; however, 
it is an interesting development worthy of time and effort 
which can trace almost two thousand years of obedience and 
response to a command to reach out to every nation, and 
serve the cause of neighborly love, of obedience and re¬ 
sponse to a challenge of charity and justice. 

"Man is capable of loving his brothers and also 
his God. God so loved him as to give him the capacity to 
respond consciously and freely to His love." 2 To believe 

^Anna Dengal, Mission for Samaritans (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1945), p. 5. - - 

2 

Robert Guelluy, Christian Commitment to God an d to 
the World (New York: Desclee, 1965), p. 27. 
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that man is a masterpiece of God's creation is to accept 
the fact that man is dependent upon love and made for love. 

The true source of Christian charity is derived 
from its founder, its heart, Christ. It is by faith in 
Christ and by living communion with him that the Christian 
is able to love men as Christ loved them and as he loves 
them still. To understand this charity which was shared 
by the apostles and disciples of the early church and con¬ 
tinues to be shared by those who profess a brotherhood of 
mankind, one must consider the example of that love which 
Christ gave throughout his life and recall the teaching 
about it he gave his disciples. This example and teaching 
are intentionally mingled in the sources of the New 
Testament through which the authentic doctrine of Jesus 
has been transmitted. 

In the Gospels, as in the Pauline Epistles, the 
Epistles of James, Peter, and John, the love of God and 
the love of neighbor are habitually shown in the context 
of the Old Testament, the Law of Moses and the Prophets. 

In the mind of Christ, this love is not an innovation but 
a fulfillment. 

During Christ's sojourn on earth as he was going 
about dialoguing with scholars and peasants alike he was 
questioned about the greatest law by a scribe, a teacher 
of the Law and a champion of tradition and the Torah. 
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Jesus unhesitatingly replied by quoting the Law of Moses 

as it is written in Deuteronomy and Leviticus: 

'Love the Lord your God with your whole heart, and with 
your whole soul, and with your whole mind.' This is 
the great and first commandment. But a second command¬ 
ment is like it: 'Love your neighbor as yourself.' 

On these two commandments hinge the whole Law and the 
Prophets. (Matt. 22:34-40, Mark 12:28-31, Luke 10: 

25-28, Deut. 65, Levit. 19:18) 

In the development of these texts, it is evident 
that love and charity are prime concerns in the religion 
and morality of Christ. This primacy was already affirmed 
in the Old Testament. St. Paul, a rigid Pharisee, had 
literally interpreted the law, but once he had experienced 
conversion he did not hesitate to proclaim: "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Love of our neighbor.... 
fulfills all the demands of the Law" (Rom. 12, 10: Gal. 5:14). 

The next quandry that must be settled by the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ: Who is my neighbor?, is also resolved 
in the pages of scripture. "In Christ's time and country, 
the neighbor meant the relation, the fellow-countryman, 
the man of the same nation."^ In theory, goodwill was re¬ 
commended to the stranger and generosity even to the enemy; 
however, in practice, a feeling of indifference, distrust 
and enmity existed towards the foreigner. To read through 
the Psalms is to discover the curses hurled against the 
enemies of Israel. 

3 

Michael Riquet, Christian Charity in Action (New 
York: Hawthorne, 1961), p. 23. 
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To define the term neighbor Christ used the parable 
of the Good Samaritan which most vividly illustrates true 
charity. The Samaritan sympathizes, thinks nothing of the 
trouble the stopping to help might cause, gives his ti ma 
and money, not counting what he gives or demanding a return. 

The neighbor the Christian must love, is "not only 
the friend, the relative, the fellow—citizen, it is every 

man, whoever he be, who needs our aid and whom we are in 

. . 4 

a positron to help." 

It is understandable because of human nature that 

there are degrees of closeness, and usually it is to those 

that are closest that we find it easiest to extend charity; 

however for Christians, no one may be eliminated from love. 

You have heard that it was said: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thy enemy. But I tell you, love 
your enemies, do good to those who hate you, pray for 
those who persecute you and insult you, that so you 
may be true sons of your Father in heaven, who makes 
his sun rise on hhe evil and egually on the good, his 
rain fall on the just and equally on the unjust. 

(Matt. 5; 43-5: Luke 6: 27-35) 

The true source of Christian charity is derived 
from its founder and it is through him that we are inspired 
with love and are given the courage for love. That Source 
is what gives to the Christian's love for man its profound 
originality and sets it apart from natural philanthropy. 

It is for God, in God, and with God that the Christian loves 

M 

*Ibid., p. 23. 
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his brother. In this context it is possible to explore the 
transcendent value of charity since it comes from God and 
returns to him. 

Christ himself teaches this value quite graphically 

in his dramatic representation of the final judgement. 

When the Son of Man comes in his glory....he will sit 
upon his royal throne, and all the nations will be 
assembled before him. Then he will separate them into 
two groups, as a shepherd separates sheep from goats. 

The sheep he will place on his right hand, the goats 
on his left. The king will say to those on his right: 
'Come, you have my Father's blessing! Inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the creation of the world. 
For I was hungry and you gave me food. I was thirsty 
and you gave me drink. I was a stranger and you wel¬ 
comed me, naked and you clothed me. I was ill and you 
comforted me, in prison and you came to visit me.' 

Then the just will ask him: 'Lord, when did we see you 
hungry and feed you or see you thirsty and give you 
drink? When did we welcome you away from home or clothe 
you in nakedness? When did we visit you when you were 
ill or in prison?' The king will answer them: 'I assure 
you, as often as you did it for one of my least brothers, 
you did it for me.' (Matt. 25:31-40) 

Each of us will be judged on the last day by our 

active and effective love of our neighbor. By loving and 

helping brothers and sisters in their need, created beings 

automatically prove the sincerity of their love for God. 

The unity of the first two commandments is affirmed. The 

Epistles of St. James and St. John, as well as those of 

St. Paul, confirm this unity. 

Here is a brother, a sister, going naked, left without 
the means to secure their daily food; if one of you 
says to them go in peace, warm yourselves and take your 
fill without providi .nc* 1 fo 2 T their hocliiy needs of v/hsf 
use is it? Thus faith, if it had no deeds to show for 
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itself, has lost its own. principle of life. (James 2: 
15-18) 

John's first Epistle declares this same belief. 

Suppose that a man has the worldly goods he needs, 
and sees his brother go in want, if he steels his 
heart against his brother, how can we say that the 
love of God dwells in him? My little children, let 
us show our love by the true test of action, not by 
taking phrases on our lips. (John 3:17-18) 

If a mein boasts of loving God, while he hates his own 
brother, he is a liar. He has seen his brother, and 
has no love for him; what love can he have for the God 
he has never seen? No, this is the divine commandment 
that has been given us; the man who loves God must be 
one who loves his brother as well. (John 4:20-21) 

Throughout scripture the love of God appears as a 
working force. Therefore, the Christian must do the same 
since this is the example that Christ gives him. The 
Christian should love his neighbor through creative enter¬ 
prises and beneficent activities. 

After Christ's resurrection, the newborn Christian 
community was left to begin the reign of the charity of 
Christ in the world. Of these early followers St. Luke 
writes: 

These occupied themselves continually with the apostles' 
teaching, their fellowship in the breaking of bread, 
and the fixed times of prayer, and every soul was struck 
with awe, so many were the wonders and signs performed 
by the apostles in Jerusalem. All the faithful held 
together, and shared all they had, selling their 
possessions and their means of livelihood, so as to 
distribute to all, as each had need. (Acts 2:42-5) 

The apostles found it overwhelming to spread the 
good news and at the same time care for the needs of the 
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community- so to rectify this the twelve called the group 
together and said: 

' It is too much that we should have to forego preaching 
God's word, and bestow our care upon tables. Come 
then, brethren, you must find among you seven men who 
are well spoken of, full of the Holy Spirit and of 
wisdom, for us to put in charge of this business, 
while we devote ourselves to prayer, and to the ministry 
of preaching.' So it was done. (Acts 6:1-5) 

The office, the deaconate, created and blessed by 
the apostles had as its main function the ensuring of a 
fair distribution of relief. 

Paul in his Epistles, written possibly between 50 
and 65 A.D., also asserted the primacy of charity in the 
Christian life. He tells the Galatians, and also the 
Romans, that "the whole of the law is summed up in one 
phrase: 'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself' 

(Gal. 5:14; Lev. 19:18). 

Christian morality, which is a social morality, is 

a recurring theme in the Pauline Epistles, especially in 

the one written to the Romans from Corinth. 

Owe no debt to anyone except the debt that binds us 
to love one another. He who loves his neighbor has 
fulfilled the law....Love never does any wrong to the 
neighbor, hence love is the fulfillment of the law. 
(Romans 13:8-10) 

In Corinthians 13:4-8, Paul defines in a practical 

manner how charity must be expressed on the level of daily 

life in the human community. 

Charity is patient, is kind; charity feels no envy; 

»charity is never perverse or proud, never insolent; 
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does not claim its rights, cannot be provoked, does 
not brood over an injury; takes no pleasure in wrong¬ 
doing, but rejoices at the victory of truth; sustains, 
believes, hopes, endures to the last. 

Besides being an attitude of goodwill and generosity, 
charity is also the principle of devotion, mutual help, 
service of one to another. "Bear the burdens of one an- 
others failings; then you will be fulfilling the law of 
Christ" (Gal. 6:2). 

In the mind of Paul, charity was not confined or 
limited to good relations with our neighbors, to mutual 
help, to perfect courtesy; it included all the duties of 
justice between individuals and in society. 

Work was encouraged in the early Church for two 
purposes: to avoid being a burden on others and to be 

able to help and serve others. The author of the letter 
to the Ephesians, who reflects a mature development of 
Pauline thought and theology, wrote: "The man who was a 
thief must be thief no longer; let him work instead, and 
earn by his own labor the blessings he will be able to 
share with those in need" (Ephes. 4:28). 

Pauline thought emphasized that the exercise and 
development of charity meant an active participation by 
each member in the building up of the body of Christ, 
which is ultimately identical with the Church and the 
Kingdom of God. 
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I plead with you, then, as a prisoner for the Lord, to 
live a life worthy of the calling you have received, 
with perfect humility, meekness, and patience, bearing 
with one another lovingly. Make every effort to pre¬ 
serve the unity which has the Spirit as its origin and 
peace as its binding force. There is but one body and 
one Spirit, just as there is but one hope given all of 
you by your call. There is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism; one God and Father of all who is over all, and 
works through all, and is in all. (Ephes. 4:1-6) 

Christian living has its commitments, its service, 
and its laws. All of these aspects, which drive man to 
seek outside himself for Christ and his kingdom, can be 
summed up in the word love which both inspires and which 
imposes on the Christian an unconditional self-giving to 
others. 


The cited excerpts from scripture as well as others 
too numerous to even mention have become sources and guide¬ 
lines for Christian behavior toward the human race. To 
be a Christian meant and continues to mean to be democratic, 
kind, ready to help the poor, the sick, the persecuted, 
the stranger. 

The seed sown by Christ and his apostles has de¬ 
veloped into charitable institutions and agencies for 
assistance to those suffering in any way from human in¬ 
justices . 

The church in its charity includes all that is 
necessary to build a brotherly world and to promote, in 
union with God, the moral and spiritual progress of all 
humanity. All that has been quoted from scripture has 
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made this commission evident - to live as a Christian is to 
share a common task; to have God's love we must love our 
neighbor who is the object of this love as we are. 

In the early days of the evacuation of refugees 
from South Vietnam some Americans resented this work of 
love and compassion. They justified themselves by quoting 
Scripture. They said, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 

Perhaps the vociferous minority might remember 
that this particular quote came from the mouth of Cain 
shortly after he had murdered his brother Abel. In this 
context it is hardly worth quoting. 

CHURCH HISTORY 

At each period of history the Church is commanded, 
as the Body of Christ, to perform the essential task to be 
witness to the ends of the earth. Since Christ by his 
death freed men and by so doing achieved the universal 
solidarity of a human race, the Church has the obligation 
to go to all mankind and to affect the whole personality 
of every man. 

From about A.D. 64, it was evident that the founda¬ 
tions of the Church had been firmly laid. It is possible 
to trace back to this period the mutual aid between 
communities, the charitable relief of the poor, the sick, 
the widows and the orphans. 
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This unique charity renewed the relations between man 
to such a degree that it began by a radical trans¬ 
formation of a social institution which seemed to be 
inherent in ancient society, but the principle of which 
was nevertheless incompatible with the spirit of 
Christianity, so that the latter was bound to lead to 
its disappearance by the extension of its dominations. 

We refer to slavery.5 

In the eyes of the Church there could be no slaves since 
a person could not belong to another person. Although the 
Church did not begin by condemning an institution which 
she found established, there was an implicit denial of its 
basis. The Church did not sanction inferiority and con¬ 
demned abuses of power which attempted to impose that 
status on anyone. 

Both masters and slaves were reminded from the commence¬ 
ment, that they ought never to forget in their mutual 
relations that they are children of the same God, but 
to fulfill their reciprocal duties one to the other: 
careful service and submission on the one hand, and 
kindness on the other. 6 

The Church in her attitude towards slavery created a new 
society without overturning social institutions. 

It was in Rome that the organization of charitable 
relief acquired a highly developed structure which lasted 
for centuries. This charity provided an example of a per¬ 
fect organization, not only for its own poor, but for those 
of all Christendom. Evidence of this is contained in a 


Jules Lebreton and Jacques Zeiller, The History of 
the Primitive Church (New York: Macmillan, 1942) p. 509. 

6 Ibid., p. 511. 
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letter from Dionysius to the Church at Rome: 

From the beginning it has been your custom to do 
good in divers ways to all the brethren and to send 
help to many Churches, in every city; thus refreshing 
the needy in their want, you succor the brethren con¬ 
demned to the mines, by the contribution you have sent 
from the beginning. As Romans, you maintained the 
traditional customs of the Romans, the custom which 
your blessed bishop Soter not only preserves but 
strengthens, making abundant provision for the support 
sent to the saints, encouraging the brethren who 
visit him, as a tenderly loving father does for his 
children, with cheering words.' 

As the Church of Rome matured and controversy de¬ 
veloped in many areas there remained one point on which 
Christian practice and doctrine never deviated, and that 
was the obligation of charity. 

The Christian, because he loves God, must love all men, 
who are God's children, as his brothers, and whatever 
failures and slackness there may have been in individual 
cases, the example never ceases to be given. The im¬ 
pression this charity made on all pagans is well known. 
But it was not confined to those who shared the same 
faith.... This charity, which did not stop at feelings 
but was expressed in deeds, proved itself ingenious, 
as St. Paul says again, by inventing, at need, what 
pagan antiquity had never known,...hospices for the 
aged and hospitals for the sick, poor, and in a more 
general way, help for all who were in need. A posi¬ 
tively new kind of society, more humane because it was 
nourished from sources which were divine, was gradually 
coming into being along with Christianity.8 

During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries the 
charity of the early Church extended itself in many direc¬ 
tions. Hospitable institutions were organized to give 
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shelter to the poor, pilgrims, the sick, the orphans, the 
aged. Originally, the hospice or hospital was an annex to 
the bishop's house. One of the most outstanding examples 
of these was founded by St. Basil, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappodocia between 370 and 379. He justified these build¬ 
ings which formed a regular town outside the city of 
Caesarea: 

Whom have we injured in any way by building these 
places of refuge to shelter strangers who come to this 
country, or those who need some special treatment be¬ 
cause of their health? It is for them that we have 
arranged in our house the means to provide them with 
the necessary aid, with nurses, doctors, porters, 
guides. It has been indispensable to add to it the 
industries necessary for life, and the arts designed 
to adorn it. For this reason it has been necessary 
to construct buildings where these various kinds of 
work could be carried out.9 

These structures formed the germ of the model center 
of hospitality the idea of the general hospital of the 
seventeenth century where beggars were given shelter but 
made to contribute to their own support by useful and pro¬ 
ductive work. From the fourth century then there were 
establishments known as the pilgrim's shelter, the house 
of welcome, hospitals for the sick, orphanages where 
children who had lost their parents were housed, given an 
education and taught a trade, and infirmaries for the aged. 
Not only the large cities like Constantinople, Antioch 
and Alexandria had these establishments but even smaller 
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towns possessed at least one hospitable institution. 

It was the obligation of all Christians to support 

these charitable hospices; however, the responsibility of 

relief fell primarily to the bishop. 

Here he discharged his duties with infinite goodness, 
succouring the poor, buying the freedom of prisoners, 
sometimes even forced to melt down a sacred vessel to 
parry an urgent need. The community owned the wealth; 
it was the bishop who administered it, and this man, 
who wanted for himself nothing more than self-denial, 
was forced to busy himself with buildings and rents.1® 

During the "Dark Ages" the bishops continued to be 
the models of social work within the Church. They were 
responsible for hospitals; schools, and prisons. Countless 
beggars depended on their charity, orphans turned to them 
for guardianship, they became the fathers of all unfor¬ 
tunates . "All the social work which the Church assumed 
devolved in practice upon the bishop: he was responsible 
for hospitals, schools, and prisons. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, it became 
evident that not even the strong personality and conspic¬ 
uous sanctity of a certain number of bishops was enough to 
promote charitable institutions and maintain Christian 
values. The first communities where "there was one heart 
and one soul in all the believers" and "everything was 
shared in common" were far removed from the Christian 
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communities of the "Dark Ages". A new example of Christian 
living was found in the monastic communities from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries. The Benedictine monastaries 
in Italy, France, Spain, and England played a social and 
cultural role of great efficacy by the example they set, 
the teaching they propagated and the services they extended. 
The Benedictine monasteries of the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies gave lavish hospitality to the poor, to pilgrims 
and to travellers. The earliest form of assistance and 
the most widely practiced by the Benedictines was hospital¬ 
ity. 

Everywhere and always, it receives *all guests that 
come like Christ himself}•but 'let special care be 
taken in the reception of the poor and of strangers, 
because in them Christ is more truly welcome.' 

(Rule, c.53)12 

Other communities took up the cause of serving 
sufferers and the hospital and school became an essential 
of the monastic orders. The monks vowed themselves to the 
ser ice of the poor and it was to this end that they 
.edicated themselves for life.^" 3 

To visit prisoners and redeem captives formed an 
important aspect of the works of mercy which were exhibited 
by Christians from the early days of the Church through the 
Middle Ages. As with most of the other services, the Church 

12 . 
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organized and rationalized that which in the beginning had 
been left to the initiative of individuals and small 
communities. Evidence for this is discovered in an examina¬ 
tion of the Councils, like the Council of Orleans in 549. 

As a result of the Council bishops were directed to appoint 
a faithful agent to the task of visiting prisoners every 
Sunday and providing for their needs at the Church's ex¬ 
pense . 

The invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries and 
the insecurity of the age made the ransoming of captives 
a practice most frequently commended to the charity of the 
pious faithful and the churches. Bishops did not hesitate 
to give away all the precious metals and jewels of their 
churches; noble women organized collections at banquets 
for the purpose of ransom; monks were sent from their 
monasteries and boarded ships with a cargo which they sold. 
They used the money to ransom forgotten prisoners. 

When the Arabs invaded Spain and raided the lands 
of the Mediterranean, the redeeming of captives once again 
became a dramatic reality. At the University of Paris a 
religious order called "Order of the Most Holy Trinity for 
the Redemption of Captives" was founded by John of Matha. 

The originality of this new order was in a more flexible 
and mobile form of the religious life. According to their 
rule, their religious houses were to be limited in size: 
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never having more than seven. Although they recited the 
cononical offices, these were to be shortened when their 
work took precedence. 

Their way of life was poor, they did not ride on 
horseback but only on donkeys....Fasts were frequent, 
meat was only allowed on Sundays and great feasts; 
they might drink wine in moderation, but they must not 
buy it, any more than fish or meat. These must either 
be given them, or be the produce of their breeding or 
farming. But all that they are given, as all that they 
reap, sell or produce, must be divided into three parts: 
two for their support and for works of mercy to the 
poor, the third for the redemption of captives. More¬ 
over, 'when they are travelling to liberate captives, 
all they may be given must be used entirely for the 
redemption of captives, except for unavoidable ex¬ 
penses'. (Innocent III Register I, 481)14 

The Trinitarians ransomed thousands of Christians 
kept in slavery by the Moors, some of them even paying 
with their lives. The Trinitarians ransomed Cervantes for 
500 gold crowns. 

The Order of our Lady of Mercy for the Redemption 
of Captives was founded on a similar ideal in the thirteenth 
century. This group sent countless missionaries and 
hospitallers to the New World where the remains of their 
indispensable work is still in evidence today. 

The Franciscans and Dominicans, both founded in 
the thirteenth century, covered a wider field than that of 
hospitable and charitable institutions. The Dominicans 
engaged in educational efforts, a charity not to be 
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despised since the universities which were opened were avail¬ 
able to all who had any desire or capacity for learning re¬ 
gardless of financial status. St. Francis' concern was to 
preach the Gospel in the poverty, humility and gentleness 
of Christ in order to convert all to a life of perfection 
which could be achieved by not only the renunciation of sin 
but also of all wealth and all property. To apply for ad¬ 
mission to his Order he demanded only one condition, 

... total abandonment of their goods and the service of 
the lepers. Such acts of poverty, chastity and humility 
were to him a sufficient manifestation to the poor of 
divine love and self-renunciation and the mark of a 
true vocation to the evangelical life.15 

By their ideals and by their deeds, the Dominicans 
and Franciscans brought about a revival in medieval Chris¬ 
tendom of the spirit and fervor of the charity of the early 
Church. The preaching of these two orders ignited a renewal 
of charitable institutions and enabled Christian values to 
permeate public morals and institutions. 

With Dominic Guzman and Francis of Assisi, we begin 
to see how the field of charity comprises far more than 
the corporal works of mercy. It extends much farther, 
to all the needs of man, to the promotion of humanity, 
to reconciliation in love, a love which has God for 
its source and its end. Through the 25,000 Friars, 

Minor spread all over Europe, Asia and Africa, and by 
thousands more of Friars Preachers, this universal love, 
so vividly expressed in St. Francis' Canticle of the 


Pere Gratien, The History of the Foundation and the 
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Sun, was brought to bear on man's morals and institu¬ 
tions. Through them, it reached the hearts of princes 
and kings.16 

As long as the State was Christian, the active 
participation of the Church and of churchmen in the creation 
and management of public services of relief and education 
raised no serious problem. After the Middle Ages, the 
conflict between Church and State had inevitable reper¬ 
cussions on the charitable involvement of Christians. 
Institutions were secularized, monasteries ruined. This 
resulted in an increase of pauperism that took many years 
to cure. Regardless of the attempts to restrict the 
activities of the Church, its charity enabled Christians 
to initiate and carry out extraordinary works in the 
service of the poor and the weak. There were devout 
attempts made to recover the fervor, simplicity, fellow¬ 
ship and brotherhood of sharing which had marked the be¬ 
ginning of the Church and the age of the apostles. 

The Jesuits of the sixteenth century promoted 
Christian humanism within their colleges, which quickly 
spread to all the professional and social classes. Con¬ 
gregations were formed and each group, in drawing up its 
statutes, included the practice of charity especially 
visiting the sick in hospitals and inmates of the prison, 

^ 6 Riquet, p. 129. 
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The work of charity and assistance to those in 
need, which was the cornerstone of the early Church and 
continued to survive through the Dark Ages and the period 
of the great schisms, received an added impetus in the 
person of St. Vincent de Paul. During the early part of 
the seventeenth century he restored to France her true 
character by performing the peculiar task of embodying the 
realism of charity. "Let us love God, my brethren," he 
would say to his priests of St. Lazare, "let us love God, 
but with the strength of our arms, in the sweat of our 
brow." 18 

To St. Vincent, charity was above all else an un¬ 
tiring devotion to human salvation, an eagerness to meet 
the most urgent and most neglected needs of all. He 
seized every possible chance to heal, console, and save. 

He formed a Confraternity of Charity designed to assist 
the sick and poor both spiritually and corporally. From 
this confraternity sprang up a group of women called the 
Daughters of Charity. Their whole reason for existence 
was the care of the poor. St. Vincent de Paul's charitable 
activities spread far beyond Paris with the beginnings of 
a national relief organization. This became necessary be¬ 
cause of the Thirty Years War and the severe famines and 
devastating plagues which followed it. St. Vincent 

18 Riquet, p. 159. 
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sheltered and provided for the needs of thousands of ref¬ 
ugees and hundreds of orphans to whom he sought to give 
a trade as well as the necessities of life. The soup 
kitchens, so popular in our own country during the days 
of the great depression, were feeding fifteen thousand 
poor each day. In addition St. Vincent took it upon him¬ 
self to restore peace. Therefore he spent many laborious 
hours pleading, writing, and visiting the Church dignitaries 
who could achieve this end. By his efforts, St. Vincent 

de Paul revealed the deepest roots of the authentic charity 
19 

of Christ. 

Since charity must actively and effectively will 
the good, the happiness, the advancement of men, it 
does not neglect or despise any means, any art, any 
invention, which may serve to improve the lot of men, 
especially of the poorest. It turns organizer and 
technician — competent as well as tactful and 
compassionate. It turns physician, pharmacist, nurse 
but also teacher, schoolmaster, professor. There is 
no honest calling which cannot be seen as a form of 
service to men. Everything which contributes to 
feed them, clothe them, house them, rear them, teach 
them, keep them in health can be a work of charity. 20 

In the following centuries the various Christian 
Churches continued to involve themselves in diverse activ¬ 
ities of charity, extending themselves far beyond alms¬ 
giving and relief and embracing all that might assist 
in the advancement of mankind. I will begin to narrow 
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this paper down to the particular work of the Catholic Church 
in the United States since this paper is basically dealing 
with the work of the Catholic Church in one diocese in the 
United States regarding the sources of a South East Asian 
Supportive Service Program. 

In the United States, the witness of Christ was, 
and continues to be, powerfully shown to all peoples 
seeking dignity and freedom as children of God. The Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul was organized in the early nineteenth 
century. Today there are nearly five thousand units devoted 
to the personal service of the poor. The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in Los Angeles is presently committed to the 
service of the resettled Vietnamese. The organization 
works quite closely with the South East Asian Supportive 
Program. 

Agencies such as the Associated Catholic Charities 
appeared in the early twentieth century with the essential 
mission to preserve family life. It is their responsibility 
to provide concrete services to the aged, the sick, the 
mentally ill, the orphaned. In this Los Angeles area it 
is better known as the Catholic Welfare Bureau. 

The hierarchy of the United States established the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, an agency which deals 
with refugee problems and relief for civilians in war- 
ravaged and needy countries. It had its origin in 1943 
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and began operation in countries where American voluntary 

agencies could function. "Under the general direction of 

the N.C.W.C. 395,000 refugees were resettled in the United 

21 

States between October 1948 and July, 1952." 

As soon as the war ended the agency set up missions 
in the countries of greatest need, and considerable help was 
administered in some Iron Curtain countries where Communist 
restrictions and explusions began. Funds for this work have 
been raised in a combined drive throughout the country. 

One of the earliest programs of Catholic Relief 
Services was set up for Polish exiles in the Middle East 
and other areas. This function has continued closer to our 
own day with the intervention of N.C.W.C. in the Hungarian 
Refugee Program and the handling of Cuban exiles in the 
United States. The 1975 Vietnamese refugee resettlement 
is the latest chapter yet to be written in a book full of 
refugee care. The latest figures show that the USCC 
(United States Catholic Conference formerly NCWC) has re¬ 
settled over 53,000 refugees. This is 41% of all the 
Southeast Asian refugees brought to this country. 

With the Church acting as a beacon in the struggle 
for freedom and liberty, her children gladly ignite their 
flames of charity and follow her example of social concern. 

21 
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Men such as Father John, Priest of the Refugees, became a 
one-man welfare organization to assist his Hungarian 
brothers in their efforts to find some dignity after being 
driven from their homes by Communist oppression. Dorothy 
Day gave birth to the Catholic Worker Movement. This 
movement conceived of "hospices or houses of hospitality 
or places where works of mercy could be offered and ac¬ 
knowledged in a person-to-person fashion...Within a few 
years there were thirty-three houses of hospitality in 
the United States."^ 

Christian, faith imposes other obligations on the 

believer besides religious duties. 

If men are to live together in charity, something 
besides charity is needed. To establish peace among 
peoples, it is not enough to ask for it...Christians 
who want charity to triumph must shoulder their re¬ 
sponsibilities in every endeavor in which charity 
becomes incarnate.23 

And so from the inception of the Church during 
the time of Christ until 1976, one finds Christian 
philanthropy indissolubly bound up with the political 
and social occurrences of time. Christians have been found 
in every age dispossessing themselves, turning their backs 
on security, ignoring the standards which the age has 
crowned in order to procure the well-being, the progress, 
the happiness of each person who calls for help. 

22 
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RECENT ENCYCLICALS 

From the days of Christ, his followers have turned 
to his successors for an interpretation of the commission 
Christ gave to all men. In the following pages I will 
trace the guidance given by the most recent Popes. They 
speak not on their own, but are reflections of a general 
Christian awareness regarding contemporary needs. Ordi¬ 
narily these encyclicals sum up and circulate to the world 
the best Christian thinking in regards to war, peace, hunger, 
and other social concerns. After examining these recent 
statements it will become obvious that the Christian must 
shape society rather than be formed by it. 

The Church in the person of its leaders can provide 

basic truths about human society and the human nature Christ 

redeemed, about natural resources and God's design for them, 

about the management of earthly goods and their relation to 

man's destiny. These moral guidelines can help men to 

conduct their lives and relationships in a way becoming 

their heritage. Pope Pius XII spoke bluntly to the 

Catholics of the world when he said 

Only on the principles of Christianity and in accordance 
with its spirit can social reforms be carried out.... 
Therefore we turn to the Catholics of the world, ex¬ 
horting them not to be satisfied with good intentions 
and fine projects, but to proceed courageously to 
put them into practice. (Pius XII, 1948)24 
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The Apostles wrote letters for the instruction and 
direction of the faithful in matters concerning belief, 
morals and discipline. As far as Catholics are concerned, 
the popes continued this work by means of encyclicals 
addressed to both bishops and the faithful. These 
encyclicals have dealt with a wide range of subjects 
from doctrinal matters to commemorations of historical 
events, and social problems involving the application of 
Christian principles for a solution. These, too, offer 
evidence for the involvement of the Church in the re¬ 
settlement with which we are concerned in this paper. To 
promote justice and foster love is a commitment of the 
Church, one which has become most evident in the last two 
centuries; therefore, it is relevant at this point to 
consider some of the encyclicals related to the love and 
justice which remain the basis for a continuing program 
of resettlement for the Vietnamese. 

Leo XIII, was elected to the papacy when the impact 
of the Church in human affairs was at its lowest ebb in 
centuries. Yet by his death in 1903, "the ruling and teaching 
authority of the Church gained a more ready and respectful 

submission throughout the world than it had received since 

25 

the middle ages." Rerum Novarum , 1891, is a justly 
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famous encyclical which incorporates a general review of 
the fundamental positions stated by Pope Leo XIII in his 
other encyclicals. This is a social document which committed 
the Church to the cause of the worker in his struggle for 
survival as it outlined the methods by which welfare and 
dignity could be protected. The following exerpt is easily 
adapted to the question before us. 

But, if Christian precepts prevail, the respective 
classes will not only be united in the bonds of 
friendship, but also in those of brotherly love. 

For they will understand and feel that all men are 
children of the same common Father, who is God.... 
that the blessings of nature and the gifts of grace 
belong to the whole human race in common, and that 
from none except the unworthy is withheld the inherit¬ 
ance of the kingdom of Heaven. 26 

Leo XIII reinforced the concept that the Church's 
obligation to the needy justified intervention on their 
behalf; however, this does not relieve the State of its 
responsibility for their welfare. 

The Church intervenes directly in behalf of the 
poor, by setting on foot and maintaining many associations 
which she knows to be efficient for the relief of poverty. 

In order to spare them the shame of begging, the 
Church has provided aid for the needy....At the present 
day many there are who, like the heathen of old, seek 
to condemn the Church for such eminent charity. They 
would substitute in its stead a system of relief 
organized by the State. But no human expedients 
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will ever make up for the devotedness and self- 
sacrifice of Christian charity.... 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever they 
exist, and it is the duty of the public authority to 
prevent and to punish injury.... the poor and badly off 
have a claim to special consideration.27 

In 1888, Pope Leo XIII, addressed a letter to the 
bishops of Brazil in which he stated that the Church does 
not believe that violence is an appropriate method to cure 
the ailments of nature. 

The encyclical letter. On Christian Democracy, 1901, 
reminded the faithful of their obligation to charity. The 
Holy Father reminded the bishops that charity has been 
especially commended by Jesus Christ who added his own 
example to his teachings. 

The zeal of Catholics on behalf of the masses is 
especially praiseworthy because it is engaged in the 
very same field in which, under the benign inspiration 
of the Church, the active industry of charity has always 
labored, adapting itself in all cases to the varying 
exigencies of the times. For the law of mutual charity 
perfects, as it were, the law of justice, not merely 
by giving each man his due and in not impeding him in 
the exercise of his rights, but also by befriending 
him, 'not with the word alone, or the lips, but in 
deed and in truth, ' being mindful of what Christ so 
lovingly said to His own: 'A new commandment I give 
unto you, that you love one another, as I have loved 
you, that you love also one another. By this shall 
all men know that you are my disciples, if you have 
love one for the other.'28 

Despite the age of the above documents, they have a 
vitality and freshness which can be and are sources of 


27 Ibid., pp. 221-225. 
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leadership in most pronouncements and undertakings on social 
issues. Leo XXII not only accurately diagnosed the maladies 
of his times but the remedies he prescribed are sufficiently 
potent to be useful in our involvement in present issues 
concerning the homeless refugees. 

Pius X continued an active interest in social action 
and worked diligently at promoting and publicizing through¬ 
out the Catholic world the social doctrines of his pre¬ 
decessor, Leo XIII. Fin dolla prima . Catholic social 
principles, was written in 1903, and drew from three 
documents of Leo XIII. The principles enumerated by 
Pius X exhorted the rich and those with means to help the 
poor and the needy reminding them of the special account 
they would be required to give on the day of judgment. 

Pacem Dei munus (Peace and Christian reconciliation) 

is an encyclical addressed to the bishops of the entire world 

by Benedict XV after the League of Nations was officially 

established. Incorporated into his letter was a warning 

that war had not truly come to an end since the essentials 

of a Christian peace were lacking. Benedict XV clearly 

defined the ingredients of a true peace, "mutual charity... 

enemies should be forgiven, the corporal and spiritual 

works of mercy, so necessary after the ravages of war, should 
29 

be promoted." He strongly felt that the absence of 
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charity in social relations, injustices in the relations 
between social classes, human greed and the rejection of 
spiritual values were the major causes of general unrest. 

Pope Pius XX is rightly considered the "Pope of 
Catholic Action" because of his accomplishments in defining, 
encouraging and actively promoting the work of organized 
Catholic Action. Although he is remembered for the im¬ 
portant commemorative encyclical, Quadragesimo anno , the 
one most applicable to the cause of the Vietnamese was 
written in 1937 to the bishops of Mexico in which he not 
only advocates and encourages Catholic Action but makes 
suggestions for the particular applications of such. 

Workers should be assisted spiritually and materially 
by the implementation of commutative and social 
justice.... Indians should be provided for.... Where 
possible assistance should be given to Mexican 
emigrants. 3 0 

Pius XI sensed the crucial issue of the century: whether 
men are to remain free or be swallowed up in a new slavery. 
During his pontificate he extended the hand of fellowship 
to all men while holding fast to the traditions of human 
liberty. 

Throughout his reign, Pius XII sought to minimize 
the horrors of war and human suffering and to bring 
spiritual principles to bear on the solution of contemporary 
world problems. In his encyclical, Se a temperare , the 

30 Ibid., p. 139. 
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Magna Charta of Catholic Action, he summarized the main 
outlines of Pius XX* s program while also providing what 
may be called a current definition of the Catholic Action 
apostolate. 

The members of Catholic Action should become 
apostles in every field of society and in all directions 
wherever there are souls to conquer for Christ, wherever 
there is a center or a meeting, wherever there is a 
phase of individual or collective life over which 
Christ must reign. They must go to the poor, abandoned, 
and underprivileged to uplift and to restore them, 
to console, to help and to hearten them.31 

Pius XII made a special appeal to the Church in the 
United States to combine justice and charity in ensuring 
that the goods given by God for all should reach all. 
Although he recognized the inevitability of rich and poor, 
the pontiff assured the members of the Church that God did 
not wish that some have exaggerated riches while others lack 
the necessities of life. 

During Pius XII's nineteen years as Pope he con¬ 
stantly returned to the theme of peace and justice in his 
encyclicals. One of his great concerns was that social 
and economic life remain human. He believed that relation¬ 
ships had been influenced by the economy and as a result, 

....the relationship between men in their social life 
took on a character that was purely physical and 
mechanical; and the hand holding them together, giving 
what unity there was to society, was external force. 


31 Ibid., p. 152. 
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not the great social virtues of justice and charity, 
and a wise system of laws. 32 

Like his predecessors, Pius XII was not free from 
criticism. 

Accused by some of diverting the Church's social teach¬ 
ing into too conservative channels, he was censured 
by others for his radicalism. His insistence on freedom 
of access to the world's raw materials, his warm pleas 
for liberal immigration policies, his exhortations to 
wealthy nations to help the 'have not', underdeveloped 
countries were not universally applauded. 33 

John XXIII was pope for a mere four years, yet his 
influence has far outmeasured both age and the shortness 
of his time in the papacy. He issued eight encyclicals, 
but the two outstanding ones were ^Mater et Magistra 
(Christianity and Social Progress) and Pacem in Terris 
(Peace on Earth) the first encyclical ever addressed not 
only to Catholics but also to all men of good will. 

Though the Church's first concern must be for souls, 
how it can sanctify them and make them share in super¬ 
natural goods, it is also solicitous for the needs of 
man's daily life, with his livelihood and education, 
and his general temporal welfare and prosperity. 

In all this it is but giving effect to principles 
that Christ Himself established in the Church He founded. 
Then He said 'I am the way, the truth and the life' 
and 'I am the light of the world,' it was doubtless 
man's eternal salvation that was uppermost in His mind; 
but He showed His concern for the material welfare of 
His people when, seeing the hungry crowd of His followers. 
He was moved to exclaim: 'I have compassion on the multi¬ 
tude. ' (Pope John XXIII in Mater et Magistra) 
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John XXXXI sincerely believed that there could be 
no solution to social problem, apart from religion since it 
strengthens individuals in the areas of temperance, 
charity and justice. Religion, in order to be effective, 
must be translated into action. Throughout his encyclical 
he constantly combined the two words, action and practice. 

The supernatural community of the Mystical Body is 
the God-given model and inspiration of all right social 
living. Since most Christians understand that God 
established a supernatural community in harmony with 
social human nature as a means for salvation, they 
should have a better idea and guide than other people 
who do not know Christ on how to form the natural 
world-community of mankind. If each member of the 
Mystical Body is in some way responsible for the wel¬ 
fare of the whole Body of Christ, so too in the 
natural order is each one in some way responsible for 
the whole family of mankind. 34 

Optimistically, John XXIII extended the commission 
of Christ to motivate the disciples of the twentieth century 
to fulfill the mission of the Church. It is not enough to 
know one's social and apostolic duties, one must perform 
them. 


When Paul VI became pope in 1963 he announced to 
the world that he would continue and carry out the pro¬ 
grams initiated by his predecessor. The renewal begun by 
John was made lasting by Paul VI. From the beginning of 
his pontificate, Paul made known his dedication to the 
cause of world peace and justice. 
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'The Development of Peoples' (Populorum Progressio) 
was the title and subject of his fifth encyclical. 

Wide in concept and definite in practical guidelines, 
the widely hailed document extended the social doctrine 
of Pope John's 'Peace on Earth' and blueprinted the 
application to the Third World of the contents of the 
Second Vatican Council's 'Pastoral Constitution on 
the Church in the Modem World.' 35 

Paul VI set as one of his chief aims in the social 
field the strengthening of a form of justice between men 
and peoples. He contended that this justice would solve 
problems that arose out of their divergent conditions and 
needs since the values of the human spirit which encompassed 
this justice remained unchanged. 

Social justice is founded, however, not so much on 
unstable philanthropic feelings as on the virtue of 
charity, that virtue which Christ Himself taught us 
and urged us to observe. Love of one's neighbor is 
the crucible for testing one's love of God. It should 
likewise encourage a more equitable solution of social 
problems.36 

As with his predecessor, Paul VI did not merely 
exhort his flock to works of charity and concern but set 
the example of great humanity and benevolence. He spent 
many visits with the prisoners of Regina Coeli prison, 
sent over a million dollars for the relief of the war-tired 
Vietnamese in the final stages of their persecution, and 
directed sources of relief to be delivered to other suffer¬ 
ing peoples experiencing pain from catastrophes and human 
deprivation. Perhaps the most encompassing statement which 
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summarizes Paul's dedication to the ministry of Christ can 
be found in his address to the prisoners whom he visited 
in 1964. 


Do you know why X came? Because I was sent. Sent 
by whom? We shall have to go back a long way and then 
we shall find that if Jesus Christ had not said one day 
to those who first listened to him: go, seek out the 
poor, visit the needy, console and help them, go to the 
sinners, go wherever there is suffering to be alleviated, 
I should not be here.... I love you because I see the 
image of God in you, the image of Christ.... It is your 
misfortune and your sorrow that has given me the right to 
come here to you. 37 

The concern and dedication of the shepherds of the 
church was not limited to the Roman Catholic Church but 
has been incorporated into the brotherhood of Christianity 
which demands that Christians, as individuals, be aware of 
the problems of society. When in mid 1975 the southern 
portion of Vietnam bacame the spoil of war to the North, 
missionaries from the Southern Baptist Convention and the 
Luthern Church as well as the Roman Catholic Church stayed 
to alleviate the suffering of their people. They stayed 
in cities like Nha Trang, Ban Me Thuot and Da Lat until 
forced to leave. With a heritage such as this how would 
it be possible for Christians in the United States to deny 
men the opportunity to survive, to ignore the personal 
dignity of man? Since charity is concerned with the here 
and now, it wants first of all to relieve the most urgent 


37 Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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and the most immediate misery. The present situation of 
the Vietnamese obviously demands that the attention of the 
Church be drawn to their distress. Christ and his apostles 
commanded it, the popes and bishops throughout the centuries 
demanded it, historically Christians have accomplished it, 
Yves Congar, a Dominican priest and scholar, states in one 
of his essays, "The Dogmatic'Constitution on the Church' 
twice calls the People of God a 'messianic people.' What 
can that mean if not a people that brings hope for mankind? 

....People will only believe us if our practical works bear 

. 39 

witness to our faith and our charity." 

Our Lord's words to all Christians are clear — 
the response to Him at this period in time is essential. 

ETHICS 

1. Introduction . The mature Christian is able to 
perceive and respond to fundamental dimensions of reality 
which are taken into account in making ethical decisions. 

In every situation, there are certain aspects of worldly 
reality that can be understood and analyzed only by the 
sociologist, the political scientist, or the economist. 

But none of these disciplines is able to capture the full 
dimensions of this reality. There are ethical considera¬ 
tions at the center of God's humanizing activity in the 
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world which must be analyzed if the Christian is to be able 
to fully answer the commission set forth at the beginning 
of the Church "to gather together in unity the scattered 
children of God" ( John 11:52). 

2. Forgiveness, Justice, Love. If less-than- 
Christian responses had been rendered during the two thousand 
years of the Church's history, considered in the previous 
chapter, the Church would have ceased to exist. One element 
that is essential in Christian living is the act of forgive¬ 
ness which sets us free to act for our neighbor, "free to 
see the ambiguities of the situation.... free to participate 
fully in a struggle involving conflict and the risk of vio- 
lence, injustice and the power of self interest." If our 
response to struggling humanity, enslaved captives, un¬ 
settled refugees, had been an emphatic no, a turning in on 
self then we would have accepted all the built-in-barriers 
to social and personal life which a less-than-Christian 
society imposes on us; barriers of class, creed, race, color 
and politics. The element of justice demands that we defend 
and uphold those classes and groups in society that have no 
power and can count on no one to defend them. 

The signs of the kindgom in Jesus 1 day were the 
healing of the sick, the liberating of the imprisoned 
and the preaching of the good news to poor people, and 
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these signs should still be present in our day through 
our efforts.41 

In making choices, the Christian's ability to deal 
with reality through forgiveness and justice , should make 
a significant difference in the definition of goals. Moral 
error must never be tolerated; therefore, a decision for 
action must be weighed in light of the consequences which 
stem from that choice. A pagan could look at attitudes in 
the context of whether something is reasonable or not, 
just or unjust, but the Christian must ask himself if his 
decision conforms with the spirit of the Lord, is it in 
harmony with the Father's command. It is not sufficient 
to be reasonable or merely just, but in reaching the con¬ 
clusion to aid, to shelter, to employ it is essential to 
approach the solution with the vision of recognizing all 
men as children of God, deserving of dignity, worthy of 
love . The good for which Christians or non-Christians 
strive cannot therefore be defined in terms of principles 
and precepts; it is, rather, a question of relationships 
and resolves problems by the opportunities for human ful¬ 
fillment which God opens up at a particular time and place. 

The Christian idea of humanity and mutual love is 
based on the fact that Christ died for us all. We are 
constantly working through our deici.sons with this concept 
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in mind even in areas like international peace, social 
justice, relief for the down-trodden. To deny starving 
people food, threatened people sanctuary, poor people 
security, lonely people friendship, is to reject God and 
his teachings. When ethical questions are at stake, 
Christians are called upon not to be ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, but "to act justly, to love tenderly, and to 
walk humbly with your God" (Micah 6:8). Jesus' attitude 
to charity is best seen in his parable of the Good Samaritan 
which was his answer to the question 'Who is my neighbor?' 
The story is a story of personal love and involvement, but 
it contained within it a social challenge by making the 
politically acceptable priest and the levite fail to act 
as neighbors to the man in need of help, and the politically 
unacceptable Samaritan to do so. It was a lesson in per¬ 
sonal love with an unmistakable political purpose. Jesus 
Christ did not draw back from either implication, and left 

his followers to face the same integrated challenge through 
42 

the ages. 

Christian social ethics combines love and justice 
in a wedded union that creates a life style which is capable 
of expressing the meaning of the law (love thy neighbor). 
Forgiveness and justice are love facing the social and 
circumstantial dimensions of life and history# calculating 

42 Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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situations, distributing services and concern. Pressures 
from the love of God revealed in Christ to deliver people 
from injustice have caused the church to respond throughout 
its history in a positive affirmation of love and justice 
to our neighbor. This, as X already pointed out, was true 
in the days of the early church, during the Dark Ages, 
throughout the period of colonization, and continues to 
be viable in the 20th century. There can be no other response, 
at this period in time, than a positive morality which 
eminates from scripture and our Christian history already 
dealt with in previous chapters. 

3. Complete Salvation . The mission of the Church 
then is to militate for the complete salvation of man which 
includes the total fulfillment of his person in the dignity 
of living. The Church and her members must open a refuge 
to the human person who is in danger, who is in need, who 
is in captivity. 

Man exists in and by the Church; she who is the deposi¬ 
tory of moral values teaches him the extent of his 
liberty, the character of his needs, and the meaning 
of his action. The Apostle of the Gentiles said: 

'Whatever you do, do it in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' 43 

Because of faith, it is the obligation and right 
of all Christians to be truly concerned with the problem and 
lives of other people. "The man of the Church is the true 
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companion,the true citizen, the true comrade of his brother? 
for he is such first of all, in Christ, his neighbor. " 44 

44 Ibid., p. 211. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SPECIFIC REASONS FOR INVOLVEMENT WITH REFUGEES 

HISTORY 

To properly understand the rationale and psychology 
behind a Southeast Asian Supportive Services Program it is 
extremely important to be familiar with an outline of the 
historical events which led to an evacuation and resettle¬ 
ment of 130,000 Southeast Asians in the U.S. This history 
will give an insight into why this program is needed now 
and why this church can do it best. 

After several years of fighting in Vietnam, the 
Paris Peace Treaty required a cease fire to take place 
on January 28, 1973 at 8:00 am. The treaty envisioned 
negotiations being initiated by the members of the Joint 
Military Commission (JMC) made up of North Vietnam, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) known to us 
as the Vietcong, the United States, and South Vietnam. 

The commission was to negotiate peace, arrange and return 
all prisoners of war, account for all missing, and was to 
disband on March 28, 1973 when the 23,700 U.S. combat and 
support troops were due to leave Vietnam. One hundred 
and forty-five thousand NVA were allowed to remain in the 
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South. There was a delay in. the exchange of prisoners by 
the North Vietnamese; however, on March 29, 1973 the 
United States did "stand down". A few "advisors" assigned 
to the embassy were allowed to remain by the treaty. The 
International Commission of Control and Supervision (ICCS) 
would continue to monitor the peace. The Commission was 
composed of Hungarians, Poles, Indonesians, and Canadians. 

I had been in Vietnam from July 7, 1972 to 
March 28, 1973 and left in one of the last flights from 
the Tan Son Nhut Air Base. During the period from 
January 28, 1973 to March 29, 1973 some of the most 
intense fighting of the war took place. It was obvious 
that neither side intended to keep peace. Peace negotia¬ 
tions were a complete farce, and the ICCS was powerless 
to enforce a peace. However, the South Vietnamese Army 
(ARVN) did quite well in combat during this period. 

The Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) was large and had highly 
skilled pilots with years of combat experience. The 
Vietnamese Navy controlled the seas, inland waterways, 
and patrolled the coast unchallenged. Most Americans 
felt the war would continue but that the South was in 
a superior position and might wear down the Vietcong 
and NVA in time. 

After March 29, 1973, when the U.S. presence was no 
longer evident, deterioriation took place in the Army, Navy, 
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Air Force, and government; in addition the economy of the 
country slipped greatly. According to a regimental command¬ 
er of the 25th ARVN Division, one of the South's best 
divisions, American Army advisors left the regimental 
level in December 1973 and functioned only on a divisional 
level. In June 1974 the Army advisors left the divisional 
level and finally in December 1974 the Army advisors left 
corps level. A few civilians were left at corps level, as 
advisors; they did not become aware of transactions in the 
lower eschelons because of their small number. My source, 
who wishes to remain anonymous, said that once the U.S. 

Army military advisors left. President Thieu not only 
appointed corrupt men as his military commanders, but they 
were also incompetent and untrained men sometimes lacking 
experience in the field. In one of the Corps areas (South 
Vietnam is divided into four Corps areas sometimes known 
as Military Regions (MR) , see Appendix A) the G-3 (opera¬ 
tions officer) had never been in the field and had not 
attended the Command and General Staff College (C&GSC) in 
Dalat. This school taught tactics appropriate for a G-3. 

He was described as a "yes man" and not a soldier. The 
commanding general of the corps had a seventh grade educa¬ 
tion and had not gone to C«GSC either. In this particular 
corps the division and regiment commanders were demoralized 
by such incompetence. Men such as these, diverted and sold 
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supplies. Instead of waging war, they enriched themselves. 

Gradually inflation soared and the soldiers could 
not support their families on their small salaries. Each 
month it was common for the troops to go to their homes for 
from seven to ten days in order to find work that they 
might support their families. If a soldier was gone more 
than fifteen days consecutively he was seriously guilty of 
being "away without leave" (AWOL); this was punishable and 
the equivalent of desertion. Since there were many AWOL's, 
the commanders usually winked at the seven to ten day vaca¬ 
tions. The commanders realized that these soldiers were 
honorable men who were leaving temporarily to fulfill re¬ 
sponsibilities to their families and alleviate their hunger. 
Their absences for short periods were not considered 
seriously AWOL. 

In combat, if contact was made with the enemy, the 
U.S. had taught the Vietnamese to maintain contact and the 
American advisor would call for air support. In five to 
ten minutes aircraft would be bombing and strafing the 
enemy. After the advisors left Vietnam it took from thirty 
to sixty minutes to get air support, if any arrived at all. 
During the time the U.S. advisors were present, the wounded 
were evacuated in minutes and flown to military hospitals. 

I was told by a regimental commander that after the Americans 
left, medical evacuation took place by road since helicopters 
were scarce because of their use to transport food and 
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because of lack of spare parts. In addition, they were 
used for VR (visual reconaissance). Often corrupt pilots 
demanded money or food in return for their services. If 
an ARVN soldier was wounded in Tayninh he had to be carried 
60 miles in a vehicle to Saigon. The road was not secure 
and the journey was a slow one. The average soldier, in¬ 
cluding commanders, felt that making contact with the enemy 
was highly risky because of the lack of air support and the 
probability of the wounded dying on the road to Saigon due 
to poor evacuation methods. Obviously the ARVN avoided 
combat. 

During this time the South Vietnamese believed that 
if the NVA mounted an attack the U.S. government would re¬ 
enter the war with troops and resume the bombing with B-52's. 
In fact President Nixon had promised to intervene with force 
if the NVA did not honor the peace treaty. Watergate pres¬ 
sured Nixon from keeping his promise and becoming less 
popular in the U.S. Eventually the NVA infiltrated thirty 
divisions into South Vietnam. They were poised for the 
kill. Suddenly President Thieu ordered a withdrawal from 
MR I and MR II, the two northern most military regions of 
South Vietnam (Appendix A) . This is rather surprising 
since there was no actual combat in many places where with¬ 
drawal was ordered. The withdrawal was so disorderly, 
poorly planned, and sudden that the NVA simply followed 
the path of the withdrawal and eventually rolled right 
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down to Saigon. General Fred C. Weyand, Chief of Staff 
for the Army, declared the situation hopeless. 

By this sketch I hope the reader will see that the 
Vietnamese people were disappointed in the lack of U.S. 
interest; they were discouraged by the poor leadership in 
their government and military; they were starving because 
of a bad economy; their army was at the point of inactivity 
bordering on desertion, and the NVA was capitalizing on the 
entire situation. Hopefully, now it is a bit more clear why 
the refugees are more inclined to trust the church rather 
than the U.S. government (or any government for that matter). 
Perhaps it is clear why the church sponsored Southeast Asian 
Supportive Services Program is so acceptable to these people. 

With the imminent fall of the Saigon government in 
sight, the U.S.began an airlift of U.S. citizens, their de¬ 
pendents, Vietnamese embassy staff, and other people who 
worked for the U.S. government or held sensitive positions 
in South Vietnam. The airlift began about April 19, 1975 
with the use of commercial and Air Force flights leaving 
mostly from the Tan Son Nhut Air Base in Saigon (Appendix B). 
The airlift ended on April 29, 1975. During the final two 
days most people had panicked because they feared a blood¬ 
bath or harsh treatment (Appendix B). Since the NVA were 
shelling the Tan Son Nhut Air Base during the last two days 
it was not possible to land large planes. Therefore, 
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President Ford ordered U.S. helicopters to leave the 
carriers off-shore and to evacuate key personnel from the 
downtown area of Saigon and the Tan Son Nhut Air Base. 

An armada of 44 U.S. Navy ships lay off shore awaiting the 
arrival of the refugees. The Aircraft Carrier Hancock was 
the flag ship of operation "Frequent Wind." 

During this time not everyone who left South Vietnam 
intended to go to the U.S. As the NVA closed in on the 
outlying provinces both soldiers and government officials 
flew to the relative safety of Saigon. When they landed 
at Tan Son Nhut they found the base almost deserted and 
at times under fire. Most pilots took off for the U.S. 

Air Force Base at Utapao, Thailand. Many people expected 
to stay there a few days and return later somewhere in 
Vietnam. Suddenly these people found themselves in Guam 
and then in the U.S. One eyewitness, while in Vung Tau, 
along the southeast coast, saw a group of people arrive 
from Saigon and begin to run to the fishing boats in the 
harbor. When the city people saw this they panicked and 
followed them to the boats also. All boarded the boats 
and were taken to sea. Later they were evacuated by the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet (See Appendix C). 

A third country national, who wishes to remain 
anonymous (see Appendix D) had been employed by Pacific 
Architects and Engineers (PA&E) at the Ben Hoa Air Base, 
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stated that thousands of fishermen and farmers from Phu 
Quoc Island were evacuated by the ever helpful Seventh 
Fleet since these people were readily available for evacua¬ 
tion. This man felt that these people were neither dis¬ 
turbed by the South Vietnamese government nor would they 
have been bothered by the NVA or Vietcong. Their evacuation 
points out the lack of preparedness of some refugees to 
face life in the U.S. The acculturation of people like these 
will be a long and difficult process. They do not speak 
English or French and their fluency in Vietnamese is limited. 

From my interviews with the Vietnamese refugees it 
is evident that the Saigon side of the evacuation consisted 
of much chaos and confusion. Many people left South Vietnam 
who could have remained; many remained who had a right to 
evacuation (see Appendix C). The chaplain of the Aircraft 
carrier Midway describes his perception of the air and sea 
evacuation in Appendix C. He points out that thousands 
headed for the open seas in their panic and confusion. 

The Vietnamese refugee might be a fisherman hardly 
able to speak his own language, a Vietcong caught in the 
crowd, a movie actress, a Ph.D., a M.D., a heroic general, 
or a deserter. Some were fluent in English and French; 
others spoke a Vietnamese dialect. Some willed to work, 
while others thought Uncle Sam would provide for their 
needs for the rest of their lives. Some were rich and 
others had only the clothes they wore. All had one thing 
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in common: they had left someone behind. 

Prom April 19, 1975 to April 23, 1975 the refugees 
arrived at Subic Bay or Clark Field, P.I.; later they came 
to Guam where some families were reunited and a security 
clearance was given. The State Department sent them to 
camps in the U.S. to await resettlement. These camps were 
Camp Pendleton, California; Ft. Chaffee, Arkansas; Ft. 
Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania; and Eglin Air Force Base, 
Florida. Refugees waited at these camps until they were 
sponsored. Some were sponsored immediately since they had 
friends or relatives in the U.S. Most were sponsored through 
a voluntary agency: civic or religious organizations. Spon¬ 
sorship involved assurance that housing would be available 
and that support and guidance would be provided to the 
refugees during the first few months of resettlement. 
Voluntary organizations such as IRC, USCC, HIAS, LIRS, 
etc. (see Appendix E) were contractors paid by the govern¬ 
ment to resettle the refugees. Sometimes the question is 
asked: Could not the State Department or the government 

have resettled these people better? The answer given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kirsnis, Director of Immigration and Citizen¬ 
ship Division of the Catholic Welfare Bureau and Resettlement 
Director of the Los Angeles Archdiocese, is: 

No 1 This is our agency's third time settling re¬ 
fugees. We took care of the Hungarians when they came 
here. Between 1962 and 1971 we settled 30,000 Cubans 
in the Los Angeles area. We have done, and are doing, 
a credible job with refugees. Neither the State 
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Department nor HEW could match us. The State Department 
did not believe we could close Pendleton, Chaffee, 

Eglin, and Indiantown Gap before Christmas. We did it! 
While we did it, VOLAGS (volunteer agencies under con¬ 
tract to the government) taught the State Department 
resettlement. Just as we are knowledgeable in re¬ 
settlement so too we are skilled in supportive services. 

On October 31, 1975 Camp Pendleton closed. On 
December 15, 1975 both Ft. Chaffee and Ft. Indiantown Gap 
closed. On September 15, 1975 the camp at Eglin Air Force 
Base closed. 

Some would imagine that once a refugee left the re¬ 
settlement camp with his sponsor, who found him a home and 
job, the story had a happy ending. A great majority of 
these people are shortsighted and are unaware of the 
immensity of the resettlement program. Some sponsors, 
ordinary people, took on the sponsorship of these refugees 
purely on an emotional impulse. It was the "in thing" or 
"the Christian thing" to do. 

After the Communist and Khmer Rouge forces completed 
their military takeovers of South Vietnam and Cambodia, 
American Catholic participation in the resettlement was 
triggered by a letter from Archbishop Joseph L. Bernardin, 
president of the United States Catholic Conference (USCC), 
to bishops throughout the country in April 1975. Principally, 
he called on them to develop local efforts to obtain spon¬ 
sorship for refugees. Many bishops subsequently appointed 
diocesan coordinators for this purpose. 
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The Southeast Asian. Resettlement Program was placed 
under the direction of John McCarthy, head of Migration and 
Refugee Services, USCC. This service, which resettled 
60% to 70% of the earlier Hungarian and Cuban refugees, 
had more experience in the field than any other voluntary 
agency. It was the largest of nine such agencies participat¬ 
ing in the overall resettlement program. By February 4, 

1976 USCC had resettled over 53,000 refugees. This is 
approximately 41% of all refugees brought to the U.S. 

(see Appendix F). The Migration and Refugee Services, 

USCC, is the contractor for the U.S. Government (HEW). The 
local bishops designated diocesan agencies as subcontractors 
responsible to USCC and working with USCC in the resettle¬ 
ment (see Appendix G). 

Cardinal Timothy Manning designated the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau as the agency to coordinate resettlement 
in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles (Los Angeles, Orange, 

Santa Barbara, and Ventura Counties) cooperating with 
USCC and local parishes. Since the Catholic Welfare Bureau 
had settled 30,000 Cubans from 1962 to 1971, many members 
of the staff are Cuban refugees and know the problems 
from both sides: refugee and agency. Cardinal Manning 
sent a letter to the pastors encouraging sponsorship of 
the refugees. The reply was overwhelming. By February 15, 
1976, 5,256 individuals had been sponsored through the 
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Catholic Welfare Bureau in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 
All the resources of the Church were brought to assist 
these homeless and bewildered refugees. Parish sponsorship 
did not put a burden on any one individual family but en¬ 
abled many families to assist as a team of resource people 
in the resettlement of the Southeast Asians. 

For six months the main task of the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau had been to find sponsors and jobs in an attempt to 
close Camp Pendleton and its tent city of refugees as 
quickly as possible. As Camp Pendleton was phasing out 
it became evident that these refugees would experience the 
same basic needs as the Hungarians and Cubans had ex¬ 
perienced before them. 

As the cold weather of winter 1975-76 approached 
many Southeast Asians left the colder climates where they 
had been sponsored and had settled and flocked to Southern 
California. They were jobless and homeless and sought 
assistance. In some cases there were sponsor breakdowns 
that needed to be resolved. The major need was the need 
for acculturation. 

The Vietnamese do not represent one class or one 
educational level as I pointed out already. They differed 
greatly, and in some cases the only things they had in 
common were their refugee status and separation from their 
extended families. Refugees were told that if they came 
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to the U.Sv the American Government would "take care of 
them." Some interpreted this as meaning what it would 
mean in South Vietnam: all food, clothing, and shelter 
would be provided. Any money earned could be kept by 
the refugee to build a future life. Of course, this was 
not the case. Many refugees felt they were underemployed; 
these feelings had a basis in reality. More suitable 
employment was a real need. Many refugees are highly 
talented but cannot speak English. Therefore, English 
classes are a great need. All refugees wished to preserve 
their culture and religion, and therefore, some emphasis 
needed to be directed in these areas. Actually the general 
needs of the refugees paralleled the needs of the Hungarian 
and Cubans who had been resettled previously in the U.S. 

As time went on it became more obvious that a con¬ 
tinuing program must be devised to constantly zero in on 
the changing needs of these people and alleviate or meet 
their needs. The ideal type of program would be a self 
help type of program. In such a setting there would be no 
misunderstanding of culture, no language difficulty, and 
no excuse such as: you don't know what I've gone through. 

(Appendix H contains an interview with a Ph.D. from 
New Jersey who articulates quite well the plight of the 
refugee.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF REFUGEES REGARDING THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Christianity was introduced to Vietnam in 1533 when 
Catholic missionaries entered the country. By 1639 there 
were 100,000 Christians. In 1666 a seminary was established, 
and in 1668 two native priests were ordained. By 1954 there 
were 1,114,000 Catholics in North Vietnam and 480,000 in 
South Vietnam. More than 650,000 fled from the North to 
the South in that year to avoid (Communist) government re¬ 
pression that silenced the church in the North. The best 
up-to-date figures are contained below. 45 


North Vietnam 


Total population 
22,480,000 


Catholic 

800,000 


Protestant 

no figures available 


South Vietnam 


Total population 
19,370,000 


Catholic 

1,873,131 


Protestant 

55,677 


Protestant 

Evangelical Church 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Southern Baptist 

World Wide Evangelization Crusade 
Mennonites 

Total 


50,000 (est.) 
3,272 
355 
2,000 
50 

55,677 


45 

H. Wakelxn Coxill and Kenneth Gruff (ed.) World 
Christian Handbook (Nashville and New York: Abingdon Press, 
1968) , p. 152; and Felician A. Foy (ed.) Catholic Almanac 
(Huntington, IN: Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., 1975), pp. 76, 
136-137, 440. 
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Catholic 

Priests 2,030 
Seminarians 1,201 
Brothers 2,066 
Sisters 6,571 
Schools 1,309 
Institutions 410 


Although the Catholic population is only 9.7%, it 
is obvious from the figures that the Church is both vibrant 
and active. Actually it is the only recognizable church 
structure in Vietnam. The Buddhists are quite disorganized 
and have little external structure. However, the Buddhists 
are quite happy to use the Catholic Church's institutions, 
schools, and facilities. Almost everyone who is well 
educated in Vietnam received their education from a church 
related institution. The clergy is almost completely a 
native clergy of high calibre both intellectually and 
morally. It is this Church that remained steadfast against 
the Communists while the Buddhists were divided. This is 
the church that has survived for 433 years caring for 
people: Buddhists, ancestor worshippers, and Christians. 

While I was in Vietnam I noticed a great deal of 
trust towards the bishops, priests, and sisters. Almost 
all of the orphanages I saw were church operated. The 
provincial hospitals were government run, medieval hell 
holes. The church operated hospitals were clean, up to 
date, and always filled to capacity. Schools were well 
organized and a quality education was provided to Buddhist 
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and Catholic alike by the brothers and sisters. In Nha 
Trang, Vietnam, I encouraged the U.S. Army officers to 
go into the classrooms at St. Joseph's School for Boys 
and teach English and hold discussions about world problems. 
The boys were mostly poor but quite alert. The Brothers 
were happy to have the Western perspective stimulate the 
minds of these young men. Actually the officers were more 
gratified by this experience than anyone. Leprosaria were 
staffed by the sisters. French Sisters and priests worked 
among the Montagnards in the highlands. The vast majority 
of people assisted were Buddhist or Ancestor worshippers. 
Everyone was treated equally regardless of color (Montag¬ 
nards and Indians are black) or religion. 

In general the Vietnamese people were aware of the 
church and its charity to all. In 1972 I clearly remember 
Buddhist guards at an air base in Nha Trang searching their 
fellow Buddhist monks and civilians as they entered the 
base. As a group of nine Vietnamese Catholic nuns arrived 
they were automatically waved on without question. This 
attitude of respect, trust, and confidence in the church 
was evident everywhere. Even the Vietcong who attempted to 
assassinate influential people in the villages under the 
cover of dark were especially interested in the extermina¬ 
tion of the village chief and the Catholic priest. 

I mention these facts to show that if the Vietnamese 
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are going to look anywhere for help it is instinctively to 
the Catholic Church. If they do not receive help and 
support there they are going to feel let down and consider 
themselves not merely refugees but orphans abandoned by 
their mother church. Obviously a church sponsored supportive 
services program would find general acceptance among all 
Vietnamese. 

Of course the U.S. Government could provide the same 
services. However, the Vietnamese people feel some antipathy 
and anger to the government for the reasons I mention in 
Chapter 1. They feel that further American intervention 
in the war would have thrown back the enemy and the current 
refugees would still be in Vietnam today. Right or wrong 
these are the feelings and sentiments of the refugees. A 
feeling has no morality, but it is there, and the feelings 
towards the U.S. Government are not all positive. There¬ 
fore, it is wise of the government to drop out of the 
picture and let the resettlement and refugee assistance 
be given by a group of people backed by an institution 
that relates to Buddhist as well as Christian. 

One day I met a Buddhist monk in his robes and full 
at -tire in the Catholic Welfare Bureau. It was interesting 
to observe that when he needed help he came to this office. 
When he wished to resolve a marriage breakdown and check 
some points of law it was to Sister Susan Kam (director 
of S.E.A.S.S.P.) that he came. 
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In addition, it must be remembered that a large 
number of the refugees are Catholic. Exact figures are 
not available. They are interested in religious supportive 
services as well as physical relief. They want children 
baptized and instructed for the Sacraments. They wish to 
marry in their church and want pre-marital instructions as 
well. They wish counseling from the clergy and Christian 
burial for their dead. They want to keep hold of the only 
thing that remains for some refugees: their religion or 
faith in Christ. Because of Southeast Asian Supportive 
Services Program's affinity with the church it can make 
these services available to all who request them. When 
religious assistance or counseling is needed by a Buddhist 
he is referred to a Buddhist monk; the working relationship 
between monks and S.E.A.S.S.P. is one of mutual dependence. 

In conclusion it seems evident that if any organiza¬ 
tion is naturally and culturally fit to assist these people 
with a support program it is the Catholic Church. Rev. 

Msgr. John P. Languille summed up nicely his thoughts when 
he said... 

....the program will provide services across the board 
to refugees whether or not' they were resettled here 
through the Catholic Welfare Board's Immigration and 
Citizenship Division. Whether Buddhist or Catholic, 
they identify with the Catholic Church. They trust 
the Catholic Church, and they will be coming to us 
for services. (Appendix G) 
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FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Within the Catholic community the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau is ideal to administer a supportive service program 
since it has had previous experience in resettling the 
Hungarian refugees of the '50's and the Cubans from 1962- 
1971. Lessons learned in the previous resettlements are 
well remembered. The same problems can be solved with the 
same answers learned through experience. 

In addition to personnel, the facilities for opening 
regional offices for a support service program exist in 
many parishes in the archdiocese. There is always a spare 
office, storage space for clothing, furniture, and other 
facilities in the already existing parish plants. 

Publicity is available quite easily; the refugee 
can be contacted effectively. The staff of the support 
service program can call key people in each parish or area 
of Los Angeles and Orange Counties to contact the entire 
refugee community. In addition, churches have made avail¬ 
able Sunday bulletins for notices. 

The U.S. Government could duplicate the support 
services program; however, the cost would be much more, 
and the supervising staff would not be as experienced in 
refugee work as the supervising staff of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau. 
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CHAPTER 4 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN SUPPORTIVE SERVICES PROGRAM 

ORIGIN 

Members of the Catholic Welfare Bureau of the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, including several Vietnamese, 
discussed the matter of on going support for all Southeast 
Asians physically present in the Southern California area. 
After several staff meetings the Catholic Welfare Bureau 
decided to petition HEW for a grant of approximately 
$276,810 to fund an on going support program. The plan 
envisioned five centers scattered throughout Los Angeles 
County and two centers in Orange County. In the first year 
approximately 60% to 75% would be spent in Los Angeles 
County and 40% to 25% in Orange County. 

Mr. John McCarthy, head of Migration and Refugee 
Services, USCC, Washington, D.C. and Mr. Edmund E. Cummings, 
director of Migration and Refugee Services, USCC, New York 
were invited to a metting of the Catholic Welfare Bureau 
at 1400 South Ninth Street in Los Angeles on October 30, 
1975. It was hoped that both men could give input with a 
much broader national outlook and perspective in order that 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau did not duplicate a service to 
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be started by HEW or another voluntary agency. Both Mc¬ 
Carthy and Cummings agreed that a very large number of 
Southeast Asian refugees had been relocated in the Southern 
California area. There were more here than in any other 
area of the U. S. They thought that more would gravitate to 
this area as the climate became colder elsewhere and the 
Vietnamese saw their first snow fall of the 1975-76 winter. 
They saw a definite need for a supportive service program. 
John McCarthy said "Now is the time, not six months from 
now." As far as time was concerned Rev. Monsignor John P. 
Languille, Director of the Catholic Welfare Bureau in the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, and Director of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, promised to have the program under way by 
December 1, 1975 if funds were made available immediately. 
John McCarthy guaranteed funds for the first year of the 
program from unused federal assistance funds presently 
available at USCC. They felt certain that after one year 
HEW would fund the program until the needs of the refugees 
had been resolved and the program phased itself out. 

Now S.E.A.S.S.P. had a budget of $276,810 to work 
with from December 1, 1975 to December 1, 1976. The 
particular needs of the people were to be zeroed in on, 
and a target population of Southeast Asians was to be 
aimed at. During the month of November 1975 plans were 
made regarding the director, advisors, location of field 
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offices, staff, and services to be provided. Since needs 
changed daily depending on the particular family, its 
educational level, number of children, age of refugees, 
talents, and time of year the S.E.A.S.S.P. evaluated 
services in many different areas. 

A great stress was put on the involvement of 
Vietnamese. The original names for the program included 
many references to self help. Although the self help 
part has been dropped from the title of the program the 
emphasis is on Southeast Asians helping Southeast Asians 
with the Church supervising, advising, trouble shooting, 
providing space and resources, and making key contacts in 
behalf of the program. The main thrust is that Southeast 
Asians in difficulty would deal with a fellow Southeast 
Asian for assistance. The name Southeast Asian Supportive 
Services Program was to be the name of that program which 
would meet the changing needs of a noble, loving and caring, 
valiant, struggling people. 

Appendix A contains the organizational schema of 
S.E.A.S.S.P. 


OBJECTIVES 

The objective of the S.E.A.S.S.P. is to assist the 
Southeast Asian refugees in the process of assimilation and 
acculturation to life in America. The program is designed 
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to promote self-help among refugees so that they can fully 
utilize all community resources available to develop their 
own interests (Appendix B). 

FUNDING 

In Chapter 1 I noted that VOLAG's (volunteer agencies 
under contract to the government) were contractors for the 
U.S. Government in resettling the Southeast Asian refugees. 
The sum of up to $500 was to be paid to the contractors if 
it was used for expenses incurred in settling each person. 

The contractor who funded S.E.A.S.S.P. as a subcontractor, 
was USCC. The money given by the government was allocated 
through USCC in the following manner. 

$300 was allocated to the subcontractor, e.g. 

Catholic Welfare Bureau in Los Angeles, for disbursement 
to each refugee depending on the person's need for this 
money. 

$30 was allocated for administrative costs. 

$10 was to be given to each refugee leaving a re¬ 
settlement camp. 

$160 was retained by USCC for other costs.(if 
incurred). 

S.E.A.S.S.P. received its funding for one year 
from the $160 per person remaining at USCC for future 
needs. USCC is billed monthly for all expenditures by 
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S.E.A.S.S.P. and USCC will continue to pay the costs of 
this program until December 1, 1976 when it is expected 
HEW will assume the funding. During the month of March 
1976 approximately $20,000 was spent by S.E.A.S.S.P. 

STAFF 


Sister Susan Kam, M.S.W., a Sister of Social Services 
(S.S.S.), seemed to be the logical choice as program director. 
Sister Susan has done adoption and community organization 
work in California and Taiwan for twenty years. She is 
familiar with the other agencies and has a good working re¬ 
lationship with them. She is of Chinese decent and has 
taught Orientals in Taiwan. Her experience as a teacher 
and social worker would be valuable since many refugees 
must learn to speak English. Sister has started the English 
as a second language program in the S.E.A.S.S.P. centers. 

Vietnamese refugees who hold a variety of higher 
educational degrees such as education, sociology, English, 
and journalism, or who worked at government offices in Viet¬ 
nam and spoke excellent English were hired to be staff 
members. These people were trained in techniques and local 
procedures of social work by Sister Georgiana Cahill and 
Sister Susan Kam for about one month. On-the-job training 
continues to be given by both Sister Georgiana and Sister 
Susan as the needs and variety of problems arise (see 
Appendix C). They were adequately prepared to take control 
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of the five centers in Los Angeles County. Orange County 
has its own staff of eight members. A complete list of 
staff members is found in Appendix B. All S.E.A.S.S.P. 
staff members will work as a team and the leadership will 
rotate among staff members during the first two or three 
months. This type of leadership will help every staff 
member to have experience with the various aspects of 
S.E.A.S.S.P. activities so that each one can handle another's 
job whenever that person replaces someone else in an emer¬ 
gency. This also helps every staff member to improve 
leadership ability and knowledge of the overall program. 

The latest staff member is the very famous Viet¬ 
namese actress Kieu Chinh. Her main task is job counseling, 
job development, and giving moral support and encouragement 
to her people, who, like herself, may have to pursue a new 
career for a time or forever. She, along with Jo Marcel, 
a famous Vietnamese recording artist and staff member of 
S.E.A.S.S.P.,will work with the Vietnamese Artists' 
Association. Through the advice and support of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, the Vietnamese Artists' Association has 
been incorporated and will continue to receive "protective 
services" until it can stand on its own. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Local meetings were held in parishes throughout 
Los Angeles and Orange Counties (see Appendix C and D). 
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The meeting gave the refugees and their sponsors a chance 
to voice their immediate needs so that S.E.A.S.S.P. could 
zero in on the present particular situation. It was dis¬ 
covered that the local community expressed the basic needs 
that the Catholic Welfare Bureau was aware of. For the 
most part, the people spoke in generalities and then of 
their own particular disillusionments and needs. Plans 
were made for a more thorough and detailed evaluation. The 
Program Progress Report would pin point needs precisely. 

It was coded for computer system processing and distributed 
on February 13, 1976. 


NEEDS 

As I have already mentioned the needs or areas of 
concern regarding these refugees are basically the needs 
and areas of concern of all refugees who have come before 
them. The uniquely different need (looking at these 
people as an American would) is the need for acculturation. 
The Southeast Asians are unaware they have this need, and 
it will continue to be an underlying cause of much difficulty 
in the future. Sr. Susan and the staff of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau foresee a difficulty in implementing plans 
of the S.E.A.S.S.P. since there is such a vast difference 
in the mentality of the American as compared with the 
Vietnamese. She feels the needs are basically the needs 
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of all refugees; acculturation will be the basic difficulty 
undelying each need. 

Acculturation 

Acculturation is the transfer of culture from one 
ethnic group to another. In this case it consists in trans¬ 
ferring the concept of Western Judeo-Christian culture, 
peculiar to an American, to a very different Oriental person 
imbued with his own culture. Appendix G, prepared by a 
member of the staff of S.E.A.S.S.P., gives an outline of 
some basic East-West differences. In no way do I intend 
to infer that one culture is better than the other. My 
intention is to point out that they are different. 

The problem area is compounded and made more difficult 
by the fact that the American in Vietnam gave a false im¬ 
pression of what most Americans are like. He was highly 
paid by anyone's standards, and he earned this money 
quickly and easily. The Vietnamese noticed how quickly 
and easily he spent this money. Compared to American 
standards, things in Vietnam were quite cheap: this was 
a further incentive for the American to spend his money. 

The conflict in Southeast Asia was a high priority item. 

If a jeep, truck, generator, or rifle were lost or stolen 
it was usually reported as a "combat loss". No investiga¬ 
tion was made and the item was replaced promptly. U.S. 
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Army logistics are undoubtedly the best in the world. The 
Vietnamese saw the U.S. as a bottomless well from which 
he could draw money, machinery, food, and weapons quite 
readily. Many of the refugees had American counterparts 
(as advisors). The counterparts maintained the image that 
anything you need can be obtained from the U.S. The counter¬ 
part proved this by obtaining anything his counterpart 
wished either through supply channels or at personal ex¬ 
pense. 

S.E.A.S.S.P. has emphasized to the Vietnamese that 
they are among the middle or poor class now. This class is 
hard working and struggling. The day of the big give away 
is gone forever. This is the era of the eight hour working 
day. 

One bright Vietnamese colonel had obtained a menial 
job in the Los Angeles area and decided one day that he 
could gain more money by quitting his job and collecting 
welfare. Besides, the job was beneath his dignity; he had 
been an army colonel. This man was not impressed by the 
S.E.A.S.S.P. community aids who tried to explain to him 
the facts of this new life. Finally Sister Susan explained 
to him that her ancestors came from China and did manual 
work such as constructing railroads and working on planta¬ 
tions throughout the U.S. She explained that orientals 
have a reputation of being industrious. They go on welfare 
as a last resort and are often embarrassed by the fact. 
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The colonel was encouraged to begin at the bottom once more. 
He could gradually better himself and eventually would work 
himself up to a job of responsibility and authority. How¬ 
ever, it was impressed on him that he had to begin at the 
bottom? there was no bottomless well of wealth in the U.S. 

By remaining on welfare, he would always remain in poverty. 
By putting his foot on the lowest rung of the ladder, he 
would be taking the first step up to as high as any Asian 
can go in the U.S. In addition, by going on welfare he 
would be giving his own race a bad reputation, make the 
Vietnamese look lazy, and diminish all Asians' pride in 
their oriental background. The colonel returned to work. 

This is just one case of hundreds like it which 
cannot be measured or evaluated. How do you evaluate a 
program that kept people from quitting a job or going on 
welfare? How do you evaluate a program that aids in ac¬ 
culturation of a group of refugees? Acculturation lies 
at the bottom of S.E.A.S.S.P.'s whole purpose of existence. 
Yet, as I have said, this is not even looked upon by most 
Vietnamese as an area of need. The process of acculturation 
will be rapid for some, slow for others, and painful in all 
cases. Those who find themselves in this difficulty can be 
assisted best by personal contacts with other orientals who 
can bring their countrymen through the difficulties they 
have already endured. 
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Culture and Identity 

While acculturation or the transfer of the American 
culture to the Vietnamese is essential for the Vietnamese 
to adapt to their new environment, yet the Vietnamese must 
retain a sense of their own identity. Instead of the U.S. 
being looked at as a huge melting pot into which everyone 
is thrown and shuffled about until all are melted into one 
homogeneous group, I prefer the notion of a stew. In a 
stew the ingredients: potatoes, onions, carrots, meat, 
etc. are cooked together. Each flavors the other and is 
flavored in return; yet each retains its uniqueness and 
individuality. The idea behind S.E.A.S.S.P. is that the 
Vietnamese help Vietnamese. These people are able to 
support each other; the weak or maladjusted will lean on 
the stronger. They will pick up our culture without 
divesting themselves of their traditions. 

It became more and more obvious that the Vietnamese 
willed to retain their traditions when the Tet Lunar New 
Year celebration drew near. I was reminded of my experience 
in Vietnam during the 1973 Tet New Year. The civilian 
employees took one week off from work and returned to 
their homes, cities, and villages to be with the family 
for this major celebration. For all practical purposes 
the war came to a standstill as both sides celebrated the 
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event that meant more to them culturally than any other 
holiday. In much the same way the staff of S.E.A.S.S.P. 
became excited and enthusiastic with the thought of the 
first Tet away from home. To keep the Vietnamese people 
close to their tradition the staff of S.E.A.S.S.P. willingly 
and happily coordinated details for two performances of a 
completely Vietnamese show. The performances took place 
in the Los Angeles area. The staff of S.E.A.S.S.P. arranged 
for the shows, obtained publicity, acquired halls, financed 
the making of costumes and stage props, obtained food for 
the actors, paid travel expenses, printed tickets, mailed 
invitations, and acted as ushers. The first performance 
was at Franklin High School in Highland Park (near Pasadena). 
Approximately 2,200 persons attended the performance. On 
Sunday, February 1, 1976 the second performance was given 
to over 1,500 people in the Wilshire-Ebell Theater in Los 
Angeles (Appendix G and H). I managed to see the Sunday 
performance which lasted several hours. The people 
reveled in their culture; tears were evident in the eyes 
of the older people. 

However, in addition to the vocal and instrumental 
numbers there were comic performances where the Vietnamese 
v&xe able to laugh at the funny side of the sponsor—refugee 
relationship and the comic aspects of Americans leaving 
Vietnam alone. For the first time I felt the people had 
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the situation somewhat in hand. It had been a long struggle; 
things were frightening and highly risky. Now the risk was 
gone; safety had been reached. They did have a feeling of 
lonesomeness and loss, but they were able to sit back, 
reflect, laugh, and say; in spite of all we went through 
we have still kept our sanity and our culture. We are 
capable of self reflection and some things are just funny. 

This cultural aspect had been a previously neglected 
aspect of the Vietnamese which was now being retained and 
supported by S.E.A.S.S.P. The staff went further and ar¬ 
ranged a special Tet Mass at St. Vibiana's Cathedral; the 
main concelebrant was Bishop William R. Johnson. Viet¬ 
namese priests assisted and preached. Approximately 1,000 
Vietnamese attended this Mass to blend the ancient tradi¬ 
tional Tet celebration with a meaningful religious service 
that they instinctively expected as part of their culture. 
Again S.E.A.S.S.P. provided the logistics of coordination, 
ushers, publicity, etc. (see Appendix I and J). 

The theatrical company which furnished the enter¬ 
tainment for the Tet Lunar New Year was composed of pro¬ 
fessional entertainers from Vietnam. They banded together 
and received much assistance in legally incorporating in 
Los Angeles County, from the Catholic Welfare Bureau and 
S.E.A.S.S.P. Their name is the Vietnamese Artists 
Association, Inc. Although the Lunar New Year celebration 
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was the occasion of their first two performances together, 
individual members have appeared on television and in 
films already. Undoubtedly they are professional. 
S.E.A.S.S.P. saw the need to give the company a good be¬ 
ginning with much publicity and coupled this with a need 
on the part of the Vietnamese people to occasionally 
bathe in their own culture. Only S.E.A.S.S.P. with its 
Vietnamese staff could be sensitive to, and adequately 
fulfill, the ingrained need of a people to celebrate their 
biggest holiday with dignity and pride. 

Religion 


Religion is an important part of the Southeast 
Asians' cultural heritage. Although Christianity came to 
Vietnam in 1533 it has spread rapidly since that date. I 
discussed the religious background of these people in 
Chapter 3. A very high number of the refugees are Buddhist 
and an equally high number are Catholic. From my observa¬ 
tions in Vietnam I noticed there are many Buddhist shrines 
and many Buddhas on the tops of mountains. The Buddhists 
do flock to the shrines during the Tet celebration. During 
the rest of the year worship is conducted at home or at 
small shrines in the neighborhood. 

Catholics flock to the churches on Sundays. They 
sing the Mass and know the songs and prayers by heart. 
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Early in the morning on week days the Churches are filled 
again. The people rise about 5:00 A.M. and attend Masses 
from about 5:30 A.M. to 7:00 A.M. In the evening after 
the sun has set the others who prefer evening Masses will 
attend them. Religion is a way of life and a habit with 
these devout and noble people. During the 1950's between 
650,000 and 1,000,000 Catholics left North Vietnam and fled 
to the South along with the priests who ministered to them. 
The reason for the migration was mainly to preserve their 
religious heritage from the threat of the Communist oppres¬ 
sion. 

When the collapse of the Vietnamese government was 
immanent the bishops of South Vietnam refused to leave and 
sent out orders that the priests were to remain in the 
country if at all possible. A handful did get caught in 
the panic and were evacuated along with their mothers, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, and grandparents. Because of 
the few Vietnamese priests in the U.S. the staff of 
S.E.A.S.S.P. has obtained the services of the Vietnamese 
priests in the area to supplement the care given by the 
American priests. A program of pre-marital instruction 
has been started. The Sacrament of Penance is administered 
in Vietnamese. Vietnamese priests have become circuit 
riders in as much as they travel about the archdiocese 
to minister to their people in their own language. The 
people are comforted to see one of their own priests and 
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have a need for someone familiar with their customs and 
language available at times of religious importance in 
their lives. These times are the occasions of baptism, 
marital difficulty, serious sickness, or death. The 
Vietnamese priests continue their ministry and fill in 
the gaps of the U.S.clergy (see Appendix K). 

The homily preached by Bishop Johnson on the Tet 
feast and translated by Father Joseph Hau meant much to 
the Vietnamese refugees. Bishop Johnson said: 

We know the beginning of the new year in a strange 
land is an occasion for sadness. You are far removed 
from your land, your home and your people. Yet the 
country to which you have come is a land of hope. We, 
who came here before you, welcome you and pray that 
your life here will bring you joy and happiness. The 
faith and courage with which you have faced the diffi¬ 
culties of the past months are an inspiration to us. 

We know your presence here will enrich our church and 
be a blessing to our country. On the eve of Tet, I 
watched the lunar new year celebration in Chinatown. 

In so doing I learned that this is the Year of the 
Dragon, a very important, perhaps the most important 
year in the lunar calendar because the dragon is a 
symbol of wisdom and authority and is a sign of renewal. 
How happy a coincidence that as the New Year begins 
Christ should present Himself to us in the Gospel as 
a man of healing, wisdom, authority, and renewal. As 
each day of the Year of the Dragon passes, may we re¬ 
mind you that wisdom, authority and healing are to be 
found in Jesus Christ, Son of God. 

The reply by Father Hau seems to sum up the feelings 
of the Vietnamese people towards the Church. 

You have proved your friendship not only by giving 
us material aid but giving us of your very lives. You 
have helped us to keep our most precious possession, 
our Catholic faith. We have found here the same 
pastor, same church, same Christ and we pledge to live 
by our faith, to put our love and trust in Cardinal 
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Manning and in our friends here. We offer you 
Vietnamese new year wishes for a long and fruitful 
life. CSee Appendix X.) 
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Jobs 


In general the Vietnamese show a willingness to 
work and support themselves. However, many have jobs that 
do not suit their particular abilities or education. One 
of the main functions of S.E.A.S.S.P. is to help the under¬ 
employed workers find jobs in which their training, abilities, 
and potential can be used. Perhaps being underemployed is 
better than being unemployed, but neither situation is ideal. 
In fact, both are frustrating. Both the underemployed and 
unemployed are experiencing difficulty because of their 
timid nature and lack of facility in using English. In 
addition the Vietnamese culture is not an assertive one. 

The people tend to prefer to be passive rather than active 
at times. Regarding jobs, they are neither assertive nor 
forward. Often in an interview they will smile and say 
yes if they do not understand a question; sometimes yes is 
not the appropriate answer. Some Vietnamese are so shy 
they will not go alone for a job or interview. Others re¬ 
fuse to be underemployed and would rather collect welfare 
than loose face and degrade themselves by underemployment. 

Sister Susam Kam estimates that S.E.A.S.S.P. 
counselors interview about ten persons each day regarding 
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employment needs. At least half of these are helped 
immediately or soon after. The counselors encourage their 
needy co-refugees to be willing to begin with any job for 
about six months. Once they have established a good ref¬ 
erence they can try for advancement or a job more suitable 
to their abilities. Since they have come to understand 
this fact of life the refugees are more disposed to accept 
a job at the minimum wage of $2.50 per hour as a means 
of building a reference. S.E.A.S.S.P. teaches them to be 
assertive and open in an interview. If a particular refugee 
is very fearful of the interview, a counselor may accompany 
the person or a telephone call might be made to alert the 
would-be employer of the refugee's abilities in addition 
to his anguish. 

Language 


Language is the key to jobs. Therefore, S.E.A.S.S.P. 
has placed a focus on English as a second language. Many 
refugees have been referred to adult classes in local schools. 
Some learn much from these classes and are making progress 
in learning English as their second language. Twenty-seven 
percent of households have no English language skills. 
Sixty-four percent of the total number of refugees have no 
English language skills (see Chapter 3, Appendix E). Since 
some of the uneducated refugees were caught up in the panic 
of evacuation, they not only speak no English but only a 
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poor type of Vietnamese. Teaching a second language is 
extremely difficult when a person does not know a first 
language well. Therefore, S.E.A.S.S.P. has its workers 
going to the homes of the refugees and conducting practical 
classes for groups of from five to ten people, usually 
women. These women are either unemployed, living alone 
in the U.S., the wives of unemployed husbands, or combina¬ 
tions of these. Functional English is taught to enable 
them to have a speaking knowledge of food in order to 
shop more efficiently. Women employed in a sewing factory 
would be coached in the vocabulary peculiar to that factory. 

Sister Susan Kam has also introduced music as an¬ 
other media to learn English while at the same time serving 
as a source of recreation. A musician teaches songs in 
English and Vietnamese. The English vocabulary and the 
Vietnamese vocabulary are memorized, sung, and compared. 
There is entertainment, learning of English, retention of 
culture, and recreation in the process. Single lonely men 
and women use this informal atmosphere of the choral hour 
to fulfill the need for socializing. Sister Susan had used 
this method on Taiwan with great success among the teen¬ 
agers who were not highly motivated to learn and tend to 
show little interest in language skills. 

However, there is reason to be optimistic since 
only 1.3% of the heads of households have no education. 
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Only 2.1% of the refugees over 18 have no education 
(see Chapter 3, Appendix E). They are not uneducatable, 
but rather possess much potential. 
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CHAPTER 5 

EVALUATION 

If an evaluation were made in the traditional way 
and the question: Did you receive sufficient help from 
S.E.A.S.S.P? were asked, some refugees would respond: No, 
since they might not have received the particular type of 
help they expected. Some refugees seek help in obtaining 
public assistance. However, S.E.A.S.S.P. discourages the 
refugees from receiving this type of assistance unless it 
is the ultimate solution. Therefore, a refugee who sought 
public assistance and received a menial job might not con¬ 
sider S.E.A.S.S.P. in too favorable a perspective. The 
community aids do what they feel and know is best for the 
client. At times the community aids might treat the client 
as a child since the client acts as a child and does not 
fully comprehend the new environment. 

Some Vietnamese ask for cash assistance. In most 
cases cash temporarily alleviates a need, but over a long 
period of time it makes the refugee dependent. The 
S.E.A.S.S.P. community aids give money in an emergency. 
However they are more concerned about the long range wel¬ 
fare of the client rather than the momentary relief. In 
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an interview with Jo Marcel, office manager and community 
aid for S.E.A.S.S.P., on May 27, 1976 he said: "I want 
to help my people not for the moment but for life. Our 
policy in S.E.A.S.S.P. is to help them adjust to their new 
surroundings. This is a painful process and I must push 
them at times. " 

The preventative assistance given to groups of 
people is difficult to evaluate since S.E.A.S.S.P. has 
foreseen needs and met group needs before a crisis has 
developed. Anticipating a need is difficult to evaluate; 
reacting to a need is easily evaluated. An example of 
this can be seen in a factory where large numbers of 
refugees are employed. The community aid will inform the 
employer about the working habits and culture of the ref¬ 
ugees . Then the refugees will be informed regarding the 
expectations of this particular industry. A period of 
grace is given during which both employer and employee 
adjust to each other. Such anticipatory action prevents 
crises from developing. 

A client might seek public assistance and the social 
worker may discover that his client has a rather good job. 
The presenting problem is merely a reaction to a mis¬ 
understanding between employee and employer. Instead of 
assisting the client to receive welfare the community aid 
would attempt to resolve the conflict regarding the employ¬ 
ment situation. 
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The Vietnamese people are both noble and proud. 

If a successful Vietnamese refugee who had been helped 
by S.E.A.S.S.P. were asked whether S.E.A.S.S.P. had assisted, 
the refugee might say no, all was done alone, and thus make 
the person look self sufficient and resourceful. There¬ 
fore, evaluating a continuing process such as S.E.A.S.S.P. 
is quite difficult. Applying Western logic to an Eastern 
mentality is comparable to an attempt to play FM stereo 
music on an AM transistor pocket radio. 

Originally I had prepared a questionnaire with 
three questions to be distributed among the Vietnamese 
clients for a two week period. The questions were: 1) Why 
did you go to S.E.A.S.S.P.? 2) What did you seek? 3) Was 
your need met? The staff of S.E.A.S.S.P. became most upset 
by this questionnaire since the answers would neither prove 
nor indicate anything except that the questionnaire was open 
to hundreds of interpretations. The Vietnamese community 
aids felt that the monthly reports should be contained in 
the appendix to this study (Appendix A). They feel that 
the statistics speak for themselves: indicating that more 
and more people are coming for help when they have a need. 

The people themselves spread the word regarding the help 
they receive; in this way more people find out about the 
program and use it. Once the Vietnamese grapevine got word 
of the good work of S.E.A.S.S.P. the people have continued 
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to flow into the seven offices in greater volume. 
S.E.A.S.S.P. has responded to this by offering more services 
and meeting more needs as they are identified. 

Assistance is given in ordinary areas that a native 
American would not even think of. Just buying a railroad 
ticket can become a crisis. Being sick and not knowing 
where to find a doctor or hospital is threatening. Not 
knowing where to catch a bus is paralyzing. Enrolling in 
school can be difficult, and even obtaining a driver's 
license can pose major problems. In such cases as these 
community aids are sent out to render simple assistance 
to these strangers in a new country. 

The community aids I have interviewed are not only 
proud of their program but proud of what they have been 
able to accomplish for their people. Representatives of 
H.E.W. who monitor S.E.A.S.S.P. refer to this program as 
outstanding and the best of its kind anywhere. 

Some lessons have been learned during the process 
of S.E.A.S.S.P. Both Jo Marcel, office manger and community 
aid, and Kieu Chinh, Vietnamese actress — community aid, 
feel that a greater emphasis should have been put on ESL 
(English as a second language) training. H.E.W. is be¬ 
ginning such a full time program now (July 1976), but it 
is one year late. Through trial and error an awareness 
of a deficiency in this area was reached. 
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Another self criticism of the program is the fact 
that professional people such as doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers have been unable to practice their professions 
in the U.S. They are not able to do hard labor because 
of their small stature and inexperience doing manual labor. 
They are willing to work as janitors and stock clerks, but 
eventually they reach a point of exhaustion. Presently 
many are unemployed. Women secretaries and clerks are 
hindered from finding work because of their inability to 
speak and write English. No one has been able to solve 
these problems yet. 

Jo Marcel feels that if the program were just be¬ 
ginning he would ask for more money to provide more ex¬ 
tensive aid. He admits that his staff has made individual 
mistakes as community aids. However, they have frequent 
meetings and the individual mistakes become a source of 
learning for the entire staff. The staff actually learns 
from one another. As far as the program is concerned, 

Jo Marcel says: "It could be perfect with some minor 
modifications." 

I wanted to evaluate the program more objectively 
and began to search for an experienced American who was 
thoroughly familiar with resettlement and its problems. 

I wanted a man knowledgeable regarding the needs of the 
Vietnamese and a man who was familiar with how S.E.A.S.S.P. 
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was meeting these needs. The second largest resettlement 
agency after USCC is IRC (International Rescue Committee). 

I interviewed Halleck L. F. Rose, Director of IRC (see 
Appendix B) in Los Angeles who is responsible for settling 
approximately 3,800 refugees. I have incorporated his inter¬ 
view as part of my evaluation since it is not only favorable 
but enlightening to see things through his eyes. 

I can give you an unprejudiced view of S.E.A.S.S.P. 
since we (IRC) work with all the various agencies here 
in Los Angeles. I think the program put on by the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, has been more effective 
than anything else that has been done here. In the 
first place they had an existing framework on which to 
build. They recognized early on the necessity of a 
program like this. Many of these people speak no 
English at all, or their English is so imperfect that 
it is impossible to find them a job. My own agency 
has, in a small way, tried to help in this regard, 
but we do not have the resources that the Archdiocese 
has, and much to my regret we have no Sister Susan 
(director of S.E.A.S.S.P.). 

Nation wide, we have settled 18,300 refugees. After 
USCC we are the agency which has settled the largest 
number of refugees and along with USCC we did it on a 
completely ecumenical basis: just as Sister Susan runs 
her program on an entirely ecumenical basis. 

To see the program in perspective we must examine 
the situation in the tents. We were under constant 
pressure by the Task Force and H.E.W. to get the people 
out. Actually at one point they tried to make us go 
on a 24 hour basis. Get them out; get them out! If 
you are working that fast you do not have time to check 
out sponsors. All of us made mistakes. USCC made 
fewer since it had the local welfare bureau in each 
diocese to check out sponsors and because individual 
parishes sponsored these people, enabling the total 
resources of the individual parish to be used. In spite 
of this, there were breakdowns because some people bit 
off more than they could chew. The Los Angeles Arch¬ 
diocese recognized that this problem and others had to 
be solved and it set up seven centers where these people 
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could come for help. I have personally observed these. 

I don't want to sound sentimental but there is an 
atmosphere of actual affection in those centers. The 
people are treated as guests. They are given their 
cup of coffee; they have their chat, and they start to 
study English in a practical way. When they have 
enough English to be able to perform on a job then 
these centers reach out and get them jobs. It is a very 
successful program. I think it is the most successful 
program of all agencies, and again I emphasize that 
everything was done on an ecumenical basis. Obviously 
many of these people are Catholics, but many are not. 

They are Buddhists or people who have no faith at all. 
Many of these people including the Buddhists have a 
great regard for the church because of what is being 
done for them. 

The devotion of the people who work in these centers, 
not only the paid help but the volunteers, is outstand¬ 
ing. There are many Vietnamese employed there. They 
display a very generous concern for their fellow human 
beings that is unfortunately not as widespread as we 
would like to see. I think this is why the program 
has worked so well. They also had the resources to 
put the program on properly. I am very impressed with 
it. My own organization is non—sectarian; however, we 
have had an agreement with USCC that wherever IRC is 
not represented they (USCC) will provide the services 
to our people when needed. We have been very pleased 
with this arrangement. It is on a reimbursable basis, 
but the fees IRC has been charged are extremely reason¬ 
able for the services rendered; and very often we have 
not been charged anything at all. We intend to use the 
local program; all volunteer agencies agree that the 
program established by Sister Susan in seven centers 
would be used to motivate the refugees who may be 
eligible for training programs put on by H.E.W. and 
voluntary agencies. How much we will use this H.E.W. 
program I do not know. Both we and the welfare bureau 
the archdiocese have had considerable success without 
this program. I do not know what Sister Susan's 
figures for employment are...we have 70% of our employ¬ 
able working now. We have about 15% on welfare and 
we want them off...so does Sister Susan. We intend, 
and have agreed, to use Sister Susan's program over and 
beyond this working relationship with H.E.W. because 
it gets results... and instead of paying $600 for train¬ 
ing each person under the H.E.W. program we'll send these 
people to Sister Susan, and my guess is that her good 
record will continue. We have and are presently using 
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her program and have offered to reimburse her for any¬ 
thing rendered to our people but I have to talk to her 
again since she has not come up with anything even re¬ 
sembling a bill. 

It is a great program carried on with great feeling 
and sympathy for the refugees. 

The monthly narratives and statistical reports of 
S.E.A.S.S.P. are contained in Appendix A. The reader may 
check the figures to see the progress of S.E.A.S.S.P. In 
just one area "services relating to unemployment" the 
figures for the number of persons assisted were: 

January: 48 

February: 80 

March: 127 

April: 164 

Presently, July 1976, S.E.A.S.S.P. is preparing to 
assist a portion of the 11,000 Vietnamese refugees to be 
released from the refugee camps in Thailand. One of the 
youth groups formed by S.E.A.S.S.P. will sponsor one of 
those refugee families (Appendix C). 

This evaluation is the best that can be made now, 
because S.E.A.S.S.P. is growing both in size and momentum. 
Community aids are becoming more competent and the refugees 
more aware of the many services available. Some day when 
S.E.A.S.S.P. has accomplished its task and the refugees 
are settled, a more thorough evaluation can be made. How¬ 
ever, I feel S.E.A.S.S.P.'s work during this bicentenial 
year of 1976 is not only unique but outstanding in every way. 
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APPENDIX A 
MAP OP SOUTH VIETNAM 


DMZ 



I MR I (Military Region I) 
Con .0 II MR II( Military Region II) 
Son III MR III(Military Region III) 

17 MR IV (Military Region IV) 

MR = CORPS 
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APPENDIX B 

INTERVIEW WITH U.S. EMBASSY EMPLOYEE 

"During the American involvement in the Vietnamese 
War I worked in the intelligence section of the U.S. 

Embassy in Saigon. As the North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 
invaded we had known for some time that the fall of Saigon 
was immanent. A gradual exodus of the rich took place 
before the official evacuation began. In fact the U.S. 
Embassy evacuated me on the 19th of April 1975 because 
of my sensitive position. This was the day before the 
official evacuation began. I managed to leave with my 
two children. Since my husband was a colonel and commanded 
a regiment of the 25th Division engaged in the battle for 
Saigon I left without him. Finally he was able to leave 
on the 29th of April, 1975 at 9:00 P.M. The NVA entered 
Saigon at 12:00 noon of that same day. My husband left by 
ship, but I will let him describe his departure in person 
later. If he did not escape when he did he would have 
committed suicide as his commander did." 

"Since I speak excellent English, French, and 
Vietnamese I have been a counselor for the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau in resettling the refugees. Many first hand accounts 
have been related to me. In general I feel that not every¬ 
one wanted to come to the U.S. Certainly those who departed 
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first chose to do so. Later as panic developed it was not 
unusual for a plane to fly into Tan Son Nhut Air Base and 
find it under attack and the extensive area of the Tan 
Son Nhut complex almost a ghost town. Many planes flew 
to Thailand out of fear. The people expected to return 
to Saigon or the Delta area at some time later. Of course 
they did not. They were shipped to the U.S. Some corrupt 
officials made much money charging people to leave the 
country. Some Vietnamese women paid $2,000 to $4,000 to 
American men to marry them so they would have the right to 
leave Saigon. Some people told me that the helicopters 
landed at USAID II, the Grey House, and the U.S. Embassy 
as late as April 28, 1975; this is the date the Embassy 
closed." 

"In Vung Tau, along the coast, people bought or 
hired boats to take them to Con Son Island where they got 
aboard Vietnamese ships or were evacuated by the Seventh 
Fleet. At one point the people in Vung Tau stampeded to 
the docks because they had seen a few people running for 
boats. Most of the stampeding crowd did not work for the 
government and left families behind. They ran because of 
the spirit of hysteria. They did not know where they were 
going." 

"Truly, the evaucation on the Saigon side of 
things was chaos and panic from what everyone tells me. 
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I thank God that my husband, children and I are together 
and at peace. " 

"Please do not mention my husband's name nor mine 
since we leave many relatives in South Vietnam." 
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APPENDIX C 

NAVY CHAPLAIN'S INTERVIEW 

Prior to, after, and during the evacuation of the 
Vietnamese refugees from South Vietnam I served as chaplain 
aboard the Aircraft Carrier Midway. Shortly before our 
deployment to the South China Sea we had received word that 
the end was in sight. Approximately two weeks prior to the 
evacuation we had been put on alert and stationed from ten 
to twenty miles off the coast of South Vietnam along with 
such other ships as the Hancock, Enterprise, Coral Sea, 

Blue Ridge and an armada of smaller Navy ships. The main 
helicopter shuttle service was between the mainland and the 
carriers. In addition to Navy personnel the carriers had 
many U.S. Marines who were the security force for the ships. 
There was also a compliment of Air Force pilots who flew 
evacuation missions. 

Once the refugees began making their way to our 
fleet I was overwhelmed by the numbers of refugees, their 
backgrounds, and the type of transportation they had managed 
to secure. The sight can be described best by comparing it 
to an army or swarm of ants making its way to a tiny island 
surrounded by water. The people came in junks, sampans, 
helicopters, planes, motor boats, and literally anything 
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that could float or fly. The flight deck of the Midway is 
four acres. The Vietnamese pilots who landed on the deck 
were not accustomed to land on a floating runway that was 
traveling at about 12 to 15 knots. Yet miraculously those 
pilots who did land had no accidents. 

My first-hand impression of these people was that 
they were bewildered, confused, and frightened. The mass 
panic in the exodus from Saigon had become contagious. 
Everyone wanted to leave and attempted to leave. My best 
analogy is that of a snow ball that rolls down a hill 
picking up everything in its path and growing larger and 
larger as it rolls farther down the hill. The only clothes 
they had were those they were wearing. They had been caught 
by the snow ball effect. 

I believe that they were running to keep up with 
the other people, but they really did not know where they 
were running to. Of course it must be remembered that 
these people were familiar with other Communist take-overs 
in the North that had been bloody. 

The family separations were crises from the very 
beginning. I met no one who had not left someone behind. 

To a family centered people such as these refugees the 
consequences could be quite severe. To the Vietnamese the 
family is not just the important thing, it is the only 
thing. 
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In conclusion I would unequivocally state that the 
evacuation looked at from the Saigon side was chaotic. 

Many who left might have well remained and many who should 
have left Vietnam were left waiting at airports or docks 
since the mass hysteria and confusion made the difficult 
task of removing all who could not survive under the 
Communists almost impossible. Those who jumped from their 
helicopters into the sea were saved. One VNAF major landed 
on the deck in a piper cub (see photo). When he and his 
wife and five children emerged from the two seater they were 
met with wild applause by the crew of the Midway. 

Some who landed on the carrier carried weapons 
including hand guns, grenades and machine guns. The Marine 
security force immediately disarmed them and threw the 
weapons into the sea (see photo). One civilian demanded 
a receipt for his weapon; a crew member immediately wrote 
out on a piece of paper: "received — one revolver:" he 
signed it and then proceeded to pitch the revolver over¬ 
board. An aircraft carrier is literally a floating bomb. 

It contains high octaine gasoline, fuel, oil and ammunition. 
If there is a fire at sea on one of these ships the re¬ 
sults are always disasterous. This explains the importance 
of weapon disposal. In addition to weapons, some helicopters 
were pushed into the sea as they landed to make room for more 
refugees and more loaded helicopters. 
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The refugees were taken to Subic Bay, PI, and from 
there on to Guam where an attempt was made to reunite 
families. Merchant Marine ships carried from 5,000 to 
8,000 persons to Subic Bay. The ships looked like walls 
of people or masses of humanity. The main fleet departed 
for Subic Bay with the refugees while a few destroyers 
remained in the area to pick up stragglers. 

John 0. Winnenberg, LCDR, CHC, USN 
Naval Support Activity 
Long Beach, CA 90822 
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AERIAL VIEW FROM THE DECK OF U.S.S. MIDWAY 



Vietnamese helicopters heading for the U.S.S. 
Midway during final days of the evacuation. 
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FLIGHT DECK OF U.S.S. MIDWAY 



Scene on the deck of the U.S.S. Midway - U.S. 
Marines provide security for the aircraft carrier 
and dispose of weapons and explosives. 
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Vietnamese major with his wife and five children 
landing on the deck of the U.S.S. Midway. 
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APPENDIX D 

INTERVIEW WITH A THIRD COUNTRY NATIONAL 

The following story was told by a man who worked 
for Pacific Architects and Engineers (PA&E) at the Ben Hoa 
Air Base near Saigon. He is a third country national 
(citizenship in a country other than Vietnam or the U.S.). 
This interview took place on January 21, 1976. The subject 
wishes to remain anonymous since his wife 1 s relatives re¬ 
main in Vietnam. Since he was married to a Vietnamese and 
had citizenship in another country the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau managed to achieve his release and reunited him 
with his wife and family. 

"Two days before the fall of Vietnam the Pentagon 
West and DAO compound (both located on the Tan Son Nhut 
Air Base, the former was MACV headquarters and the latter 
the Defense Attache's Office) were destroyed by artillery. 

The NVA had used Loc Ninh (near Cambodia) as a staging area 
for the invasion of Saigon, he NVA had tanks and armored 
cars. It was the NVA and not the VC who took over Saigon. 
When the Seventh NVA Division entered Saigon they immediately 
fired government employees, policemen, and civil servants. 

The poor, businessmen, and ordinary citizens were not 
bothered. There was no blood bath this time. Eventually 
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the Seventh NVA Division (a crack unit) encamped at Long 
Bint (formerly the largest US base in Vietnam), near Saigon. 
The pro-Communist university students who had been spreading 
propaganda and acting as spies were appointed as the police 
department. Now schools are run by the government. Young 
priests, religious brothers, and sisters are made to leave 
their parishes, monasteries, schools, orphanages, and con¬ 
vents to go outside the city to work in the fields. The 
Communists are afraid to harm the older priests, brothers, 
and sisters since the people might revolt. But they will 
die in time and no one will replace them. The outspoken 
and fearless Bishop Nguyan van Thuen was made to leave 
Saigon, a city of four million, and return to his old 
diocese of Nha Trang, a city of only about 200,000. The 
city people are being forced to go into the countryside 
and work in the fields. Many have malaria or some other 
illness and there are no hospitals in the countryside to 
care for them. Many people who have always lived and 
worked in the cities are unable to work in the fields. 

They will die or commit suicide." 

"The evacuation of Saigon was chaotic. The U.S. 
Government did not inform anyone of the evacuation plans 
until the last minute. In fact one week before the evacua¬ 
tion the USIS (United States Information Service) said 
there were no plans to evacuate Saigon. This was a lie. 
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Once the evacuation began, everyone was taken. Fishermen 
on the coast were able to be evacuated easily so they went 
to the U.S. I am sure they did not know what was happen¬ 
ing. " 

"The NVA control the country; the PRG (Provisional 
Revolutionary Government) has not been in evidence since 
June 1975. This was an invasion of the North by the North, 
and the North Vietnamese run the country without any doubt." 

"As far as the evacuation is concerned, it saved 
many people who, if left behind would have died. X mean 
the ones who worked for the Republic of Vietnam or the 
U.S. Death would not have been in the expected blood bath; 
it would have been slower. Freedom would have been taken 
away; living conditions would have been sub-human. They 
would be ignored and given no j obs. Perhaps a few could 
learn how to work in the fields or repair bicycles in the 
street. However, this way of life would be contrary to 
all they were accustomed to. They would die or commit 
suicide because of their inability to adjust. There is 
a re-education program for some while others are put in 
jail. I was in jail for one month: they thought I was 
a CIA agent. You sleep in a cold, damp cell with little 
food. It nearly killed me. Yes, the evacuation was good; 
many lives were saved. Due to poor planning many left 
Vietnam who should not have left; many stayed who cannot 
survive there." 
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"Thank God that Monsignor Languille and the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau could get me out! I left Saigon on December 5, 
1975 and was detained in Bangkok until January 1976 while I 
awaited entrance to the U.S." 
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FAMILY REUNION —Jose Agustin,' 38-year-old motion picture technician^ 
was reunited recently with his wife, Thi Hoa, 13-year-old-son, Anh Vi, end?' 
daughter, Khanh Linh, nine ^ Withvfhem is Msgr. John P. Languiffe, director 
of Catholic Welfare Bureau.'Mrs." Agustinand children fled Vietnam Aprils ' 
27: Jo *« behind with his?76-year=old mother, but left Dec.' 5. y : 
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Some U.S. Embassy staf¬ 
fers in Bangkok began to 
suspect that ^Vietnam 
refugee Jose Agustin was a 
CIA agent. No wonder. He' 
. could speak six languages: 

_ French, Tagalog,. Cambo- 
; dian, Japanese,Chinese 
and English. • 

For eight years he had 
been a motion picture.tech- 
nician for PANE, an Ameri¬ 
can architectural engineer¬ 
ing firm in Vietnam. 

And besides, Washington 
,.. was leaning on the embassy, 
/to expedite Jose’s entry to' 
c the U.S. 

Other Filipino refugees in | 
Thailand* thought Jose i 
"must know some‘big shot’ i 
in America." - r : - j 

The “big shot” turns out •! 
to be a priest of the Los ' 
Angeles ' Archdiocese ,, 
Msgr. John P. Languille, 


- -.director of the Catholic Wei-?, 

fare Bureau,. ._ 

Jose didn’t know him at 
' all, but Jose’s- wife, Thi 
Hoa, did. Last July Mrs. 
Agustin and her two chil- 
, dreii came to'Los Angeles' 
j- from Fort ; Chaffee,'Ark. 
f They found a home in Our^ 
1 Lady of Loretto parish, ; 

where Msgr.,.Languille.is.' 
, the pastor. „ 4 ^.^; 

Query Brings Tears i 

; “When she came one Sun- 
J day after her' arrival to 
! register her little girl in the 
parish school, 1 asked her 
where her husband' was,' 
and she began, to cry,"* 

, Msgr. Languille. recalled.'; 

- “He was still in Vietnam,/ 
and she thought she would i 
never see him again.’’/ V- 

The agony ended for the . 


Agustins* recently-" when 
•Jose ‘ .arrived in-l^Jjw ' 
Angeles.'* 

The beginning of the end 
came last October when - 
Jose managed to smuggle a 
letter to his wife through 
Singapore. He told'her he 
had enough money to make 
the journey to Singapore. . 
Mrs. Agustin asked Msgr. 

; Languille for. help, 
j Word was sent back to 
I Jose to go’instead to Bang- ■ 
j- kok, where it would * be . j 
easier to obtain an/entry 
1 visa. Three months later, ’ . 
j on Dec. 5, Jose Agustin left . 

. Vietnam. . r 

“We owe a great deal of - 
1 gratitude to Congressman 
Edward R. Roybal," Msgr. 
Languille said afterwards. - 
.“After Mr. Agustin arrived 
in Bangkok, Congressman ' 
j Roybal’s call to the Com- * 
’■"afsiSSiier of ’ the' U.S. j 
Immigration and Natural!- i 
ration 1 Service resulted in j 
priority status being given - 
to Mr. Agustin in reuniting j 
him.quickly with his wife ; 
and children.” '’ 1 j 

_ .. ~ Fighting Lingers 

_ The-war is'over in Viet- 
nam but the fighting lingers 
‘ on, Jose said-in an inter--* 

. vigw with The Tidings. ;’*'• j 
“Peace” . * - has ' not j 
improved living conditions 1 
in Vietnam. “The cost of j 
living has skyrocketed, and > 
there is a high rate of j 
malaria because of a lack of i 
drugs,” Jose said. j 

' Seminaries remain open, > 
r but the Communists “sug- | 
;. gest” another way of life for '- 
would-be l candidates, - he j 


said. Catholic schools,., 
remain open,, but praying is 
forbidden. . Communist 

indoctrination - is - man-.4 
datory. ‘ ! 

La Salle boarding school i 
* is now.under Communist., j 
control, he said. So are the "/} 
public schools. Communist -j 
propaganda is compulsory -i 
"and the youngsters must ; 
spend one day a week cleans - 
ing the streets, cutting 1 . 
grass and other chores. 
r Jobs are scarce,"espe-* 
i daily for those who were. 

I connected with the former. T 
: regime. Military officers of ^ 
l the .pld government must 
register for indoctrination. . 
They also are forced to. 
work in the jungles planting 

rice by day and at night 
.must attend political indoc^, 
'trination courses, he said. 

' Jose, who is 38, remained 
behind in Vietnam to be 
with his 76 year old mother. 
When it became apparent ; 
that he could do little for 
her, he decided to leave. 
What made that possible is ’ 
the-fact that Jose’s father • 
was Filipino and had given t 
his- son Philippine dtizen- 1 
ship.'- 
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'thitipinos* io» *na«i«r— hb. ay/i9yai' 



(This’ is theLfirsrin/a’seriei’o! three articieson^l f SOON”AFTER the communi 3 t victory^of~April J 30, 
ln South Vletaam.\The liifaniuitioa was^ .^975,'these men were ordered to register^Those who 
gleaned-from South Vietwunese'refugees inParis ' AtA * ‘~ J L ” ’ 

Father Patrick0’Coaaar f 'veteraaNCNe«ra csmtL. 

^•ta^yiataam:)*^^^^ 5 --?;; pSince^August'they have been?aUqwedtio'send J onft| 

By -Father Patrick O’Connor fetter, a month to theicfamilieslThe'Ietters 

f PARIS'"(NC)' 5 ^|/rragedytstalks through^outh^ !«? nv ?y no more infprmaUdn than that they T areaUve.It 
^Vietnam,'although if does_not*appear now on television?! 4* known that they are treated harshly^illfed and ill 
^screen* nr.nn frnnt'naaac'aoViumi.anii.... _j .-j ?? fhoused.:Man)Miave committed suicide in the camps. 

flWhenithey: were -sent- awaytlastT'summer,' their] 


treens.oron frontpages'as.frequentiy as itoncejdid. 

. •'I.'*--. ' 

KA-£'iewji£ press 


^communist countiWarestill in Saigon but theyworkffo 


correspondents . from. 




l families were told that thdir absence would last 10 daya> 
Itsf- m^ybe a month/The great majorityare still heldO 
&jpNq' friend£or relative 'may'^isitifthe T camps,‘itw 
“^locations? of; which are" kept•. secret.y'Apparentlyfoo! 
^religious ministrations are-remitted. 
(^'VIETNAMESE FEaR that theunhealthy conditions] 
Lin jungle areas/with bad diet,-inalaria-carrying mos4 
fquitoes ‘ and lack - ' of - medicines*'are" doing 7 what gas! 


jS^ Any^report 1 deemed unflattering to the regimecarf 
gibring canceUationof 1 theirpermits; If journaliststake? 

Mphotographs,ithey v must be.developed and censored iir$3 

SO ME CORRESPOND ENTS 7 have be en expeUed.'T^ 
t-Some^who have= left'by order or voluntarilyifhave 
’,.written after their^eparture^But if they hope^o be 
fallowed backil ate^they have to be. guarded ln”wly>t 

[they'say: k ,v •«“* vwhuimwiio in ui^waiupar* uie cu(itiiuuill 

|>5.The tight'’cbntrols'isuggest, that the’’ SaigomHanoLj [for release include admission pf guilt in their former 
fauthoritie 8 have’agooddeal to hide. sservice^or proo ^^t^ ' ^p ^^aj^nfco pposed'the 

<^Some‘4nformatio'ncan be gleaned here from persons] ^raner.regimes^^^SriSaiSWi^S^^^^^Jjj 
{who havebeenaUowed.to leayeVietnam or.havfbeenj j^When/relativesreminded.’.'the'.autljoritjeSithat’cIe^ 

fmency was promised,' they were told that this was onlv 

.... ■■ .I "— « ■ -- 1 1 g * 1 ~ ~R n/._ ...L J* - i. J t . »■ ‘ » " . N *. 


- . .. gasi 

^chambers, starvation-bunkers, and execution squads! 
[did. in the Nazi concentration campsl'?^^ : ^^| 
p/Those few junior officers or minor officials who have 
j;been releasedare forbidden to say where they were, or 
"to talk about conditions in the^camps^The conditions! 


.There is immense suffering in thecountry.'Themosfj 
[acute is that’ impos'ed-'on' thousands - of - officers anti t 



^brainrW^hing^’ : ^*^W*l'^s;^8i‘-^.i 

KTheyfhave'to do forced labor ,ireportedly op to lij 
hours a day. Some have been sent to clear minefields/ 
-without the aid of mine detectors and have been killed^ 


£forthO§e whd repented and accepted conversion to the 
[communist program. * f’fStt 

j^ Nobody knows how many have been t sent to these] 
Scamps..Estimates vary from 40,000 to 100 , 000 '. Nor.do<es 
^anyone know how many have died.^ '^*’^ ■"SftVtii'" 


! < * 4 ce-€ducation v or "study*Vcamps»‘actually cpncentra'i t Meanwhile the families of these men are deprived of 
tion camps.'The ’inmates'areosubjected 'to'intensive; Ltheir■ breadwmniners, fathers,"^brothers..and. sons. 
<«- —.—^ ^.--^.*'ai^-if^>t^a^.^^feifc^ata6&M tBeduced to near destitution, the family have*been 

jjfselling,-their r hoqgehold_ good^.onf thoSsi dewalka^ofi 
gSaigon ana~other 


PRIESTS WHO served as chaplians to' the a 
forces of r the former government ~ even those who] 
*,were no longer chaplains when the war’ended —'hay 
f.also bee n tak emaway to unknown destinations.^'it^’ 


= ^-.. _ _ . . _ ___ _ 
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APPENDIX E 

STATISTICS REGARDING REFUGEES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20201 


Captain Paul H. Smith, Chaplain, USA 
c/o American Institute of Family Relations 
5287 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90027 


Dear Chaplain Smith: 

Thank you for your letter of 1 March requesting infor¬ 
mation of final refugee resettlement statistics and 
the closing dates of the reception centers. The 
Inter-Agency Task Force disbanded with the closing of 
the last Refugee Resettlement Center on December 
20, 1975, and domestic resettlement issues became 
the responsibility of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Enclosed are statistical excerpts from the H. E. W. 
Refugee Task Force Congressional Report on Indochinese 
Refugee Resettlement as well as a Chronology of Events 
for your reference. We on the Task Force hope that this 
information will be of some assistance to you in 
your research. 



Enclosures (as stated) 
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JAN 2 6 1976 


MEMORANDUM 

- TO : IATF Staff 

FROM : Willie Cowan 

SUBJECT: Final Refugee Statistics 


BASES 


TOTAL RELEASED 


DEATHS 


BIRTHS 


Thailand 

Guam 

Clark 

Subic 

Wake 

Hickam 

Chaffee 

Pendleton 

IGMR 

Eglin 

Travis 


148 

0 

0 

5,030 

25 

167 

131 

0 

0 

76 ' 

3 

0 

72 

1 

0 

600 

6 

0 

50,135 

17 

323 

48,418 

8 

167 

21,651 

10 

137 

8,665 

7 

28 

5,750 

0 . 

0 


140,676 


77 822 


A. Total Persons Processed.-.. 140,676 

- B. Total Released to Third Countries-. 6,632 

C. Total Refugees Relased into the U.S. 

(Quota Attainment).* .. 129,792 (2) 

D. Total Requesting Repatriation. 544 (3) • 

E. Total Repatriated.-.-.. 1,546' 

F. U.S. Citizens/Permanent Resident aliens 

who entered the system.. 1,807 


G. Third Country Nationals who entered 

the systems. 

H. Refugees who entered the system by 

nationality: 

Vietnamese-112,030 

Cambodian- 4,923 

Other- 464 


(Based 6n computer records which include nationalities 
for 84% of the total persons processed) 
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Number of Refugees resettled by Contractor j^U 2 6 13 »6 


CONTRACTOR 

ACNS 

AFCR 

cws 

HIAS 

IRC 

LIRS 

Tolstoy 

Travelers Aid 

USCC . 

ccba-la ... 

CCBA-NY '• 

Don Bo sco .w . 

- Indianapolis ; . 
Iowa . 

Maine 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma * 
Washington State 


RESETTLED AS OF 
DECEMBER. 19, 1975 

4,000 
817 
16,950 
3,500 - 
18,139 
15,823 
3,051 
543 

48,332 . 

838 

72 

220 

80 

633 

: 167 • 

• ••' 141 ' ' 

• • 362 

1,570 

.’.115,243' 




* ■ • •* • 








Remarks/Footnotes .. .. ... • ... . .^-•1.'^,,- 

(1) Includes births from Thailand, Clark, Suoic, Hake, Hickam 

(2) Quota Attainment = A-B-E-F-Deaths-Births . ' 

(3) 396 Vietnamese and 148 Cambodians per UNHCR telecom. 
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AGE 


0- 5 

6-11 

12-17 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-62 

63 & 
Over 

TOTAL 


10,572 

-8.6% 

9,817 

-8.0% 

9,704 

7.9 - 

8,611 

7.0 

9,519 

7.7 

8,296 

6.7 

' 13,591 

11. 0 

9,105 

- 7.4 

12,063 

- - 9.8 

8,821- 

--■-7.2 - 

- 6,364 

•• -5.1 -. 

5,068. 

4.1 

4,706 

3. 8 

4,569 

3.7 

980 

.8- v-. 

1,515 

1.2 - - 

67,499 

• 54.7% : 

55,802 

45.3% 

. /> 

- "vV- : • . * v 

'MALES 


17- and 

under 

• -V.-- • : 

44.3% 

Over 17 


! . * 

- 55.7% 



‘TOTAL 

100.0% 


- - TOTAL 


20,389 • -16.6% 


18,315 

17,815 

22,696 

20,884 

11,432 

9,275 

• 2,495 


123,301 -100.0% 


14.9 

14.4 

18.4 
17.0 

9.2 

7.5 


17 and under 
Over 17. • 


FEMALES 

• T -48.1% 
• .51.9 % 

TOTAL 100.0% 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

OF 30,628 HEADS 

OF HOUSEHOLD 

(Based 

on 

sample of 124,457 

people) 

None 

- 

407 

1.3% 

Elementary 


5,120 

16.7 

Secondary 

- 

14,632 

- 47.8 

University 

e* 

7,004 

22.9 . 

Post-graduate 

* 

1,375 

4.5 

Data not available 


2,090 

'6.8 

TOTAL 

•- 

30,628 

100.0% 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OP 67,033 EVACUEES 18 YEARS 
___ OF AGE AND OVER __ 

(Ba'sed on sample of 124,457 people) 


• None 

Elementary ••cT- 

; 7. Secondary . ~f4, 

• . University 1 . 

Post-graduate V;- 
Data not availably 

TOTAL 


a- 

. 

VV 


•£ i m. 

v' . 


1,384 

11,979 

25,432 

11,150 

1,955 

15,133 

67,033 


2 . 1 %. 

17.9 

37.9 
16.6 

2.9 

22.6 

100 . 0 % 


*. w ‘S »5r» ' 


'•.•Ur:'. ’. 


. O'- : fc. 
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PRIMARY EMPLOYMENT SKILLS OF 
30,628 HEADS OF HOUSEHOLD 

(Based on Sample of 124,457 Records) 


001.099 

Medical Professions 

2,210 

7.2% 

100.199 

Professional, technical & managerial 

7,368 

24.0 

200.299 

Clerical and sales 

3,572 

11.7 

300.399 

Service 

2,324 

7.6 

400.499 

Farming, fishing, forestry and related 

1,491 

4.9 

500.599 

Agricultural processing 

128 

0.4 

600.699 

Machine trades 

2,670 

8.7 

700.799 

Benchwork, assembly and repair 

1,249 

4.1 

800.899 

Structural and construction 

2,026 

6.6 

900.999 

Transportation and miscellaneous 

5,165 

16.9 

000 

Did not ndicate 

2,425 

7.9 


TOTAL 

30,628 

100.0% 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE SKILLS 


30,628 Heads of Households 


TOTAL 


(Based on samples of 124,457 people) 


None 

8,293 

27.1% 

Some 

10,867 

35.5 

Good 

11,245 

36.7 

Native 

223 

0.7 


T 30,628 

100.0% 


124,457 Refugees 
None 

Some ;; 
Good 


Native 

- ' TOTAL 



80,484 

64.7% 

26,205 

21.0 

17,277 

13.9 

491 

0.4 

124,457 

100.0% 
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As of December 10, 1975 

- 


PROVISIONAL DATA 

” - 

* 

. . . NUMBER 

OF REFUGEES RESETTLED BY STATE 


STATE - - r 

TOTAL 

STATE 

TOTAL 

i 

i 

i 

Alabama 

1,262 v. 

New Hampshire 

161 

| 

Alaska 

81 

New Jersey 

1,515 

i 

i 

Arkansas 

2,042 

New Mexico 

1,040 


Arizona 

1,059 

New York 

3,806 

4 

1 

California •• 

27,19.9' 

North Carolina 

1,261 

i 

Colorado 

1,790 

North Dakota 

448 


Connecticut v _ 

1,175 

Ohio • 

2,924 


Delaware 

155 

Oklahoma 

3,689 


District of Columbia 

1,254 

Oregon ■ 

2,063 


Florida 

5,322 

Pennsylvania 

7,159 


Georgia 

1,331 

Rhode Island 

223 


Hawaii 

2,039 

South Carolina 

759 


Idaho 

- 412 

South Dakota 

545 


Illinois 

3,696 

Tennessee 

922 


Indiana" 

1,785 

Texas 

9,130 


Iowa 

2,593 

Utah 

559 


•Kansas 

1,897 . 

Vermont 

150 


Kentucky 

967 

Virginia 

3,733 


Louisiana 

3,602 .... 

Washington 

4 ,182 


Maine 

375 

West Virginia 

19 5 


Maryland ■ 

2,319 - 

Wisconsin 

1,821 


Massachusetts 

1,169 

Wyoming 

115 


Michigan 

2,200 

Guam’: 

778 


Minnesota 

.3,802 

American Samoa 

1 


Mississippi • 

488 

Puerto Rico 

1 


Missouri 

2,669 




Montana. 

198 

Unknown 

6,500 


Nebraska 

1,211 




Nevada 

338 

Deaths 

76 




TOTAL 

128,186* 

.3 

♦Does net include 6,538 persons 

♦ * * 

J". ' ”4* 

resettled in third 

countries. 

i l 

•• > - 
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PROVISIONAL DATA 



JMBER..OF REFUGEES RESETTLED, FROM U.S. 


SYSTEM :r IN.,THIRD COUNTRIES 


. COUNTRY OF '. COUNTRY- OF. :. r . . , . . 

RESETTLEMENT TOTAL ' ' RESETTLEMENT ". .. TOTAL 

.Australia 158 ’ Korea .. . 4 


Bahrain .... 2 


V Bangladesh 

3 .. 

Belgium 

80 - 

Cambodia 

88* ' 

".Canada 

3,926 ' 

'.‘France 

1,836 

r ' Germany 

31 ; 

.'Holland 

4 - 

rV.Hong Kong 

11 ' 

" ’‘Iran.. . 

41 

""Italy 

1 , 

v-Ivory Coast 

10 

Japan 

1 



Laos. M -. 

27 

New Caledonia . 

29 

New Hebrides... \... 

2 

New Zealand. 

... 21 

Philippines ; ;u. :. 

115 

Saudi-.Arabia r ... 

8 

Singapore. 

18 

Spain 

2 

Switzerland 

2 

Taiwan . : . 

120 

Thailand .-.<t 

16 

United. Kingdom 

30 

Unknown.^.... [■ 

2 

c; ,.;. ;!I TOTAL 

6,588 






*Crossed the Cambodian border on foot from Thailand 
on May 29, 1975. 

'■ ' •ftirt’if trti-. ; •.'ewJsriltVhtT-’t -A ‘ I * 11 •. 
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APPENDIX F LETTER FROM USCC 


REFUGEES- 

Mkfli A PLACE TO LIVE 
A JOB TO LIVE BY 

HELP TODAY! 


February 4, 1976 


Chaplain (CPT) Paul Smith 
c/o AIFR 52G3 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90027 

Dear Chaplain Smith: 

Thank you very much for your memorandum of January 26 requesting some infor¬ 
mation in regard to the organizational structure of USCC’s resettlement operation 
and some breakdown as to the branches responsible for the resettlement of the 
Vietnamese refugees. 

The office of Migration and Refugee Services of the USCC has assumed the 
responsibility for.the resettlement of refugees from Southeast Asia. The actual 
resettlement work is done by the dioceses all over the country. Since the clos¬ 
ing of the camps, we have opened four regional offices to assist the dioceses 
with the many problems of resettlement and the much needed follow-up programs. 

Resettled by the USCC were over 53,000 refugees. Sixteen-thousand one- 
hundred ninety- two (16,192) of them sponsored by 2,326 parishes. The number 
resettled by USCC represents approximately 411 of all refugees brought to this 
country. The International Rescue Committee resettled approximately 20,000, 
Church World Services and the Lutherans over 17,000 each and United I HAS Ser¬ 
vices 4,000. The balance were resettled by smaller organizations and by some 
States. Exact figures are not yet available. I am enclosing the last official 
figures given us by the HEW Task Force. 

To see the marvelous job done at the diocesan level, I would recommend that 
you talk to our resettlement director in Los Angeles. Her name is Mrs. Elizabeth 
fCirsnis, and she can be reached at the Catholic Welfare Bureau, 1400 West 9th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. Her telephone number is Area Code 213-385-7211. 
If there is any additional information you would like to have from us, please 
drop me a line. 



Assistant to the Director 

AHR:pj 


MIGRATION' AND REFUGEE SERVICES • UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 

1M2 Massachusetts Avenue \\W. • Washington. D.C. 20005 • (202)659-6705-6 


2 STATES £ 


CONFERENCE 
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NEWSPAPER ARTICLE: S.E.A.S.S.P. 



to,iOpeipm 


h * . . . _ . 

Centers|for 




9 . ■■■ 

i-ANAHEIM - The^-SJ CathoUc Conference .^ •'tag religious exercises (or the refugee! amUt# 
{has awarded a one-year $220,000 grant to the .;' .'will also help, refugees in making use of com*? 





munity resources,.such'as'English languages 

‘coursM.‘ u - :i ^* 

a at six centers for refugees in the archdio- ';', " Sister Georgianna said' the^socializatioqi 
: '■> i'- • • •> ' ’* 5>i£~ aspect of the program would be a vital element;' - " 

_1_# ii__i ..... '•’ ll ^‘.naKlinif mfnaou fn malrtt Hu iMVi-hnlntrirfll^' 


' Los.Angeles Archdiocese for the establishment 
"of a Southeast Asian Supportive Services prog- v .' 
i ram 

^Announcement of the grant was ma<fe Mon-'r^| enabUng refugees to make the psychological^ 
"day at.St. Boniface Church by Msgr."John P.Sfg- transition into a different cultureHt is import 
SLanguille, Catholic Welfare Bureau director, at^tant, she said, that refugees maintain .contact", 
la' meeting of' Orange County- pastare^andj^with each other and that.Uwy ^^ nue to pray.,' 
'-bureau personnel involved In refugee.resettle43j§ifiin their own language. • ' - ’ 

Iment work. : The program will provide.services “across^ 

I: Arrangements for the grant were made with the board," Msgr. Languille said, to.Indochina^ 
.< John McCarthy and Ed Cummings of the USCC'*,.refugees whether or not they were resettled^' 
'Department of. Migration; and. Refugee Ser-I^|.here through the Cip^I^graUon^ CW^ 
ivicS! w "-^ ' •'*' • unship division. 

{ MORE THAN S.000 Southeast Asian refugees,^;.-’ PLANS CALL FOR the hiring of a director. 
*, have been resetUed through the CWB Immigra-I ^ plus a staff of approximately 12 other persons,; 
! ‘tion and Citixenship Division, he said, thej^mosUy~Vietnamese' Sister Georgianna.saidj 
largest number of any U.S. diocese.^V^^most of them wiU haye beenjiired by Dec'irj 
5 The-Southeast‘Asian"Supportive Service^!:: They will'operate .in sbrcenters, two in^ 
-program' will - operate under ".auspices of‘*£-Orange County and four in Los Angeles County,. 
■Catholic Community Service of the CathoU^npwhich have the greatest concentration of South-; 
’.Welfare Bureau, Msgr. LanguiUe.stated.Mt’y^east Asian refugees. " '->■• V * 

£ Sis ter Georgianna Cahill, S.S.S., director of^yisjMsgr. Languille explained Monday that 50 
»»Catholic Community Service, said services '^ percent - of the Vietnamese-refuge^who: 
" provided under the program would include job®.escaped to this country are CathoUc-<:-*.... 
thanks;’skill ‘banks,-i_consumer : education,x-ii5- “Whether Buddhist .or Catholic, they iden-i 
-adjustment counseling, loans for smaU busi-i^itify with the Catholic Church. They trust the- 
^ness'wentures.'W 1 Catholic Church and they^ will becoming to^i 

THE PROGRAM also will assist In coordinat- r for service," he said. • \ ' '' ’ 

nmrgeB^ogmp 



WASHINGTON (NC) — The first phase of 
the Southeast Asian refugee resettlement 
effort is over. Government spokesmen at the 
last two refugee camps in operation,: Fort 
Chaffee, Ark., and Fort Indiantown Gap, 


f. 


Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees, had 
2,300 refugees in residence. Of those, 125 did 
not have sponsors, but officials at the camp 
said there were more sponsorship requests 
than there were refugees to fill - them, and 


Chaffee, atk., ana r ori inaiamuwu - • man -’ - 

Pa., said that the last refugeesyrill be. re- predicted that the-camp would be;einpty-by 
leased to sponsors .by^Dec. 20^^4^ 1 .;^' ...P®?-. 2 ?-!- i - 

At the same-time,: the Department ofjyy The U.S. Catholic Conference office there 
Health Education and Welfare, which over.;*'resettled more than 18,000 of the 50,000 
the past fev^, months has, assumed , juris-'- refugees-who passed through the camp, 
diction over, the*refugees from the State _. - ,, , . . 

Department' will, beef up-its task force, or. In Fort Indiantown Gap. all the remaining 
preparing- for a second-phase ".effort; at *? 178refugees were scheduled to be released 
monitoring the.refugees’. progress, over the. ; " to sponsors by Dec. 15. More than 22,000 
next vear. ' ‘ V " itf: ■ . -.'"- refugees were processed since the camp 

next year. .... .... J - .- open 6 ed on May M ^ jjsCC resettlement 

‘ As of Dec.‘ll, the^Fort'Chaffee resettle-^"‘office found 1 sponsors'Tor-about - 8,000 
ment camp, which at its peak housed 25,000 refugees.___ 
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APPENDIX H 


INTERVIEW WITH PH.D. LIVING IN NEW JERSEY 


Name : Andre Emmanuel Loc Ba LE 

Date of Birth : November 23rd, 1933 

Place of Birth : Saigon, South Vietnam 

Marital Status : Married, 3 children (aged 7%, 5, 3%) 

Education : B.Sc. in Chemistry, Univ. of London,1956; 

Ph.D. in Organic Chemistry, Univ. of 
London, 1959. 

Occupation in VN : 1960-1962 Marketing Assistant, 

Chemicals, Shell Oil Co.(VN); 

1962-1966 National Service; 

1966-1972 Regional Manager, Marketing 
and Distribution, Shell Oil 
Co. (VN); 

1973-1975 Marketing Director, Teyete 
Pharmaceutical Mfg. Co. 

Details on Evacuation to the United States : 

April 21st, 1975 : Left home to go to another address and 

waited for telephone call from US 
Embassy; call came at mid-night re¬ 
questing presence at staging area next 
morning at 8 a.m. 

April 22nd, 1975 : Went to specified address at said time; 

waited until 11 a.m. when plan was 
aborted because the VN police was 
watching (!); came home at 2:30 p.m.; 
waited for further US Embassy instruc¬ 
tions ; 

April 23rd, 1975 : Waited all day near phone, nothing came; 

finally call came at mid-night request¬ 
ing presence at another address 8 a.m. 
next morning. 
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April 24th, 1975 


April 25th, 1975 


April 26th, 1975 


April 27-30, 1975 


Reported to address as instructed at 
8 a.m.; own group of 14 persons, 
went in discreetly in small groups of 
4-5 persons at a time, each person 
allowed only ONE small flight bag; 
had to hide behind house; waited until 
2:30 p.m.; then all were taken to air¬ 
port in small bus driven by US Embassy 
official (2nd Secretary); regrouping in 
bowling alley at airport at 4 p.m. 

Waited for plane all day until 6 p.m. 
Plane took off about 7:30 p.m. All sat 
on floor, since plane was cargo type, 
holding to dear life on straps, children 
squeezed in between adults; stopped in 
Clark AFB (Philippines) for 2h hours, 
and then took off for Guam, where landed 
on same date at 9 a.m. because of date 
line; waited in Guam hangar until mid¬ 
night; then were taken to camp in Guam; 
old Quonset huts were untidy; so had to 
clean until 3 a.m. had a hot shower first 
time after 3 days in tropical heat; what 
a luxury! Camp was new, so US Navy was 
unprepared, but all concerned were cheer¬ 
ful and helpful; received soap, tooth¬ 
brush, dental cream, etc. US Navy tried 
hard to keep all happy, by organizing 
movie shows at night, even with inter¬ 
mittent radio broadcasts in Vietnamese 
to give news from home: fighting was 
still raging back home, hopes of turning 
tide were slim ... the end was near. 

Just ate, sat around, listened to news, 
smoked, discussions about future, 
worries...when suddenly in evening of 
30th radio announced communist tanks were 
inside ground of Independence Palace, 
red flag hoisted on top of building... 

DAY TO REMEMBER...some people cried...a 
bunch of stateless tearful Vietnamese 
in Guam... Not many went to bed early, 
groups gathered to talk and discuss... 
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: Worried faces on everybody except 

children...Nobody bothered to do any¬ 
thing... In the afternoon instructed to 
get ready for APB at Andersen in North 
Guam... Boraded bus at about 6 p.m., 
arrived at Andersen about 7 p.m. put up 
in long barracks... there met some 
friends... 

: Were asked to get ready for flight to US: 
boarded bus 8 p.m., taken to staging area 
luggage search, forms to fill...waited 
: in movie theater until 3 a.m. when 

boarded Boeing 707 (quite a change from 
cargo plane!) for Pendleton in California 

: Arrived El Toro AFB, Calif., about 11 p.m 
because of date line and time difference; 
taken to Pendleton about 3 a.m. 5/3/75; 

: Stayed at Pendleton; evening of 6/5/75 

left camp for staging area three miles 
away; 

: Left camp 7 a.m. for L.A. Airport (back 
to civilization !); boarded plane at 
noon for Newark, N.J.; arrived Newark 
9 p.m.; were taken to Caldwell College, 
Caldwell, where met the NICEST PEOPLE 
ON EARTH. 

1. Reasons for leaving Vietnam 

Like Christians everywhere we have never accepted 

the Communist doctrine. 

About a month before our departure from Vietnam we 
had already known that the situation was getting serious, 
our forces were losing every battle, the troops dropping 
their guns even before the Communists came, and that a 
communist victory was imminent. We had thought that the 
victory would come sooner or later, i.e. we were hoping 
that our forces could still hold on to the defense of the 
Capitol for another six months at least. However, our 


May 1st, 1975 

May 2nd, 1975 
May 3rd, 1975 

May 2nd, 1975 

May 3-June 5, 1975 

June 6th, 1975 
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downfall came much more rapidly than we had thought: our 
strength and morale disintegrated almost overnight. 

During this agonizing period we followed the news 
in the papers, on the radio and the television, and especially 
"the talk in town" (which was undoubtedly started by the 
Communists) almost every hour of the day. Each time we 
heard something new we would rush to a nearby map, as if 
we were a group of generals, to reassess the new situation. 

To our consternation, the still "free" area on the map kept 
shrinking, especially around Saigon. We could see that we 
were caught in the middle of a three—pronged attack, and 
the noose was tightening around our neck every hour! 

We had been planning to leave our homes for more 
secure areas, hoping that some miracle would come to turn the 
tide. Leaving the country for good was certainly not our 
first thought, because in doing so we would have to abandon 
all the things we had lived with and ever worked for. We 
were gnawed by the likelihood that if ever the worse should 
come to the worst, then there would be no other choice but 
to flee to another country, because, we said to ourselves, 
adults could go through hardship, but our children should 
not be made to suffer. We were thinking all the time of 
their future, -how they would grow up under a communist regime. 
In our confused mind at the time we could not bear the thought 
that one day our own children might treat us as mere 
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"comrades", they might even denounce us if ever they caught 
us criticizing the government... 

Our way of life, or at least the one with which we 
were familiar and in which we were brought up, would never 
allow us to let this happen to our children. They should 
be given an opportunity to grow up normally, healthily 
both in body and mind; they should be allowed to have a 
good education, a good upbringing, a complete freedom to 
choose the kind of life that they like best....just as we, 
their parents, have had the good fortune to enjoy. 

So, after numerous sleepless nights and tasteless 
meals, we finally came to our decision: let's go! 

"Let's go, come what may!" was our battle cry" 
after we had reached the most difficult decision of our 
lives. "We shall go, because of and for the children. 

We have lost our chances in life, but we have to save 
the younger generation. Let's give up everything, except 
our faith in God and our spirits! To h... with the 
Communists! They have made us do this, but remember, 

"what man proposes is not necessarily what God will dispose." 

2. Did we expect to come to the United States permanently? 

We were not in a position to expect anything. Nor 
did we know where we would or should be going to. 

All we had in our minds was to go to another country, 
where we would not have to live with the Communists, and 
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where we would be given a chance to make life anew in order 
to fulfill our duty and responsibility as parents towards 
our children. 

It so happened that the United States was the only 
choice. All we were hoping for was that the United States, 
reputed to be "the land of promise", would provide us an 
opportunity to start a new life, and if our wishes would 
come true we would heartily accept to stay indefinitely 
in the United States. 

3. Was the United States a temporary refuge that we sought? 

It never occurred to us as we were on the way out 
of Vietnam to consider the United States as a temporary or 
permanent refuge. In our confused minds at the time all we 
concerned ourselves with was to get away from the "heat", and 
once we succeeded we would think. 

As was said in (2) above, temporary or permanent 
refuge would depend on how events would turn out. 

Now, looking back, we are glad we came here. God 
has answered our prayers. 

4. Is there need for support services or a continuing 
self help program? 

Most of the Vietnamese who recently came to this 
country do not speak English, and this is the main problem 
that they have in trying to adapt themselves in their new 
life. 
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A manual worker would do the same work anywhere, 
but if he or she does not speak the language, then he or 
she is lost. The majority of them are willing to work, 
trying to be self-sufficient and self-supporting as soon 
as possible to alleviate the burden that their American 
sponsors are now carrying for them. 

English classes are one of the support services 
which we think should be organized and continued for at 
least one or two years. 

Other support services, such as food and clothing, 
may be necessary in the beginning, but they should be 
withdrawn gradually, say, over a period of six months, 
in order to avoid bad habit forming. The refugees should 
be made to understand that they cannot expect to live on 
charity forever. 

Job finding may be difficult for most of the re¬ 
fugees. Job locating services would be most welcome. 

For those refugees who used to be farmers, or who 
would like to live on their former trades (e.g. carpentry, 
brick layers, etc.) we would suggest some initial support 
services to get them "on-stream", and once they start to 
struggle back on their own feet, a self help program could 
be implemented from there. 

Whatever is to be done, English classes are the most 
important consideration NOW. 
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APPENDIX B 

STARTING PLAN FOR S.E.A.S.S.P. 


REPORT ON STARTING PLAN FOR 

SOUTH EAST ASLAN SUPPORTIVE SERVICE PROGRAM 
(December, 1975 - May, 1976) 


to 


Sister GEORGIANNA CAHILL 
Director of Catholic Community Service 


Submitted by: S. E. A. S. S. P. Staff 
(December 3, 1975) 
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A- South. East Asian Supportive Service Program staff meeting was held on 
Wednesday the 3th of December 1975 at the Conference Room B of Catholic Welfare 
Bureau at 1400 W. 9th Street, Dos Angeles 90015. 

The following plan was made as a proposal for the S. E. A. S. S. P. activities 
the next six months. This plan would be the subject to get approved by the 

Director of S. E. A. S. S. P. and then by the Director of Catholic Community Service before 
it could be put into action. 


In order to get the entire program worked we have to (1) introduce the S.E.A.S. S. P 
to Southeast Asian refugees and Los Angeles community and (2) to set up an oreani-* 
zation structure and activities for S. E. A. S. S. P. 5 


1 . Introduction to S. E. A. S. S. P . 

A. The objective of the S.E.A.S.S.P. is toassist the Southeast Asian refugees in 
the process of assimilation and acculturation to life in America. The program is designed 
to promote self-helf among refugees so that they can fully utilize all community resources 
available to develop their own interests. 7 


B. S.E.A.S.S.P. staff members will spend more time and effort to well prepare 
both written and oral documents to introduce S. E. A.S.S. P. to refugees and 
according to contingential circumstances 


communities 


11 • Organizational Structure and Activities of S.E.A.S.S.P. Staff. 

E * S* S. P. staff mem bers will work as a team and the leader of which 
will be chosen rotationally among staff members to take charge in coordinating the whole 
teamwork during one month. This type of leadership will help every staff member to 
have an experience with various aspects of S.E.A.S.S.P. activities so that each one can 
hanche well one's job whenever he (or she) replaces someone else in case of need This 
alsohelps every staff member to improve his (or her) leadership ability. 

B. In order to well use S.E.A.S.S.P. staff human resources, each staff member 
reported himsel -£ (°r herself) about his(or her) expertise available for helping 

JO MARCEL's expertise would be in recreational activities such as show bu- 

siness, field trip, picnic, etc. .. and also in setting up souvenir album by 
taking pictures and filming. y 

NGUYEN VAN THU's expertise would be in program coordinating, counseling 
(on personnel administration and organizational development, employment 

employment placement, etc. . . ), translating (English-French-Vietnamese) 
and administration & statistics. ' 


- -. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. NGUYEN HUU PHUOC's expertise would be in counseling (on employment 
psychological, educational problems), organizing (recreational activities) ’ 
and proposal writing and program coordinating. 


4. DO PHAN NGOC's expertise would be in public relation and social work. 

5. COLETTA SOLA's expertise would be in interpreting (English-French-Viet¬ 
namese-Cambodian). She and NGUYEN THI LIEN HOA will take charge in 
preparing staff meeting minutes and be responsible for other clerical works. 

6 * t^ G H Y J EN THI T ¥ YET NGA's expertise would be in job counseling teaching 
English as second language, interpreting (English-French- Vietnamese-Chi- 
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nese) and acting as ceremony speaker. 

7. PHAM HUU GIAN's expertise would be in religious ceremony, liaison with 
priests, volunteer training and social work. 

8. NGUYEN NAMLOC’s expertise would be in dealing with press and communi¬ 
cation, interviewing people, and acting as ceremony master and music compo¬ 
ser. 

9. NGUYEN VAN CU's expertise would be in information gathering and investiga¬ 
ting special case work,and sports. 

C. Funds and Equipments. 

All the staff members agree that they need to be well informed about what kind 
of equipments they may use and what fund is available for a special program in order to 
serve fully the S. E. A. S. S. P. 

They also intend to inquire about the possibilities or organis in g a fund raising 
party and the potentials of getting some more financial supports from other resources such 
as private and public agencies. 

D. Programming on Time and Space Spent . 

Space: Los Angeles county would be the area where S.E.A. S.S.P. is respon¬ 
sible for and Burbank city would be the pilot center for the whole, program which would be 
expanded over Los Angeles downtown, Los Angeles Central and El Monte, Pasadena area. 

Time: Within the first six months, from December 1975 to May 1976 S.E.A. 

S.S.P. will concentrate on establishing the foundation of its own structure. * 

1 . - During the first two months (December 1975 to January 1976) the TET 
(Vietnamese New Year) Festival would be organized to offer Vietnamese refugees a good 
opportunity to gather together in order to enjoy their first Tet at their new home according 
to their old custom. 3 

- In December, 1975, S .E. A. S. S. P.'s activities would be Tet Festival 
accomplishment , Staff Resources Center development, refugee needs inquiry group 
meetings and club meetings, participation in masses and meetings, address collecting 
improvement of connections with Churches and Communities, and volunteer recruitment. 

2. - During the period from February to May, 1976, S. E. A.S.S. P. would provi¬ 
de possible services according to refugee's needs such as employment placement job and 
crises counseling, housing guidance, education adjustment, communication and recreation 
public health services, and, above all, community integration and spiritual services. * 

25 • - Inquiry on possibilities of establishing other Local S.E.A.S.S.P. Centers. 

E. Approaches Towards S. E. A. S. S. P.'s Goals . 

I. - Inquiry on Local Resources and their use. This inquiry will focus on geogra¬ 
phical areas, demographic conditions (population and fertility rate etc.. . ) local agencies 
(private and public), local pressure groups, etc. .. ’ 

2 . — Getting connections with People and Communities by: 

a)- Bringing people to the Organization: Organizing public meetings in 
Churches, peer groups, recreational spots, etc... 

I 3 ) - Bringing organization to the people by exchanging correspondence 

(through letters, newsletters, newspapers, magazines); getting personal 
contacts (through counseling, personal and group visits, etc...) giving 
§1^® to children and senior citizens, offering and introducing new types 
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of training and education, and also on TV and radio broadcasting, 
c)- Getting close tie with. Local Leaders especially with religious ones. 

3. - Inquiry Refugee Needs: 

There would be two types of needs: immediate and long run needs. 

a) - Immediate needs include unemployment, underemployment, language pro -. 

blems, sponsorship breakdown, religious needs and psychological depressioi 

b) - Long run needs include unemployment and underemployment, professional ! 

training and academic education, religious needs and psychological problem 
acculturation. 

4. - Volunteer recruitment: S. E.A. S.S.P. needs to recruit as many as possible 
volunteers to work for it because of its shortage of funds and human resources. 
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NEWSPAPER ARTICLES: TRAINING STAFF OF S.E.A.S.S.P. 
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APPENDIX C 

NEWSPAPER ARTICLE: S.E.A.S.S.P. CENTERS 



Tp Staff Aid Centers 


Sister J Georgianna^out-' 


* Catholic Community Ser; becauaethej-efugees feel at - Indochinese here make the’- 
vice of the Catholic Welfare 3 ' home in'the church." f transition!^to•»’an «aUen 

Bureau • sooiw^wilf put tlnto ^Thie f^yten^ ; 1 Indochinese - ^cuIture.^ i ^J^» , ^ 4 i v! ! 
eration; four".support ser- ^refugees Represent.a broad if- "T think! canhelp," f said‘ 
vices centers ^to assis^peptoW of backgrounds:Wone/"especially with.'the i 
Vietnamese refugees in LM^M^Thay^inciude^*a former Ianguage r probIem."’ i - , s?^< i '' 
Angeles County.; % -'jp^yiAtnameseanny colonel, a -7. * Another observed that the; 
*• They wiil be staffed.bylO.’i-Mminarian? a: warcorres- [transition is not difficult on* 
refugees, nine^from.Vie^pondenf,'a; former Saigon small children, but “at high 1 
nam and-one Cambodian,^police?,officer »v a. public "’school age,' the uprooting 
according to Sister, Geor^admjnistrator,i recording. can be'--frustrating . ‘ for 
gianna, S.S.S., Catholic^artjst,’‘ i and)i an* educator.them.”-/ " l; - 
Community -' Service '' Several have revived their - * “ 
director. '^Wghen • .education in this; lined. some <‘of the basic 
No definite, sites/ have^oountoy, Ejrfglaiid and Viet-, tasks' envisioned for- the: 
been picked,- Sister • Geor-[j. qam^jfAUJare ’■ bilingual, support service centers/’*’ •’ 
gianna said last , week, but^^ohje' knc^. French, Chin-v ■ She said.there would be- 
the centers will be located;? , ese,'at$ several other lanr.i.“intensive - referral sand 
In the areas of greatest con-&guiges?i .; informational , *&-work.<'The 


centration of refugees in the ^ ^The iiv^jpersonal ’ 4 : lives programs also ”* will try to* 
county: the Burbank area; ( Reflect^t|5ir fit horror< and, maintain job and skill list- 
Pasadena - El Monte - San£ :! lncoiisistencies ^ of-.' war.’, ings, though she conceded * 
Gabriel; ’ the WilmingtonJS There-is a mjpried couple this would be very difficult.': 
area; and Santa*Monica. ^'-In the groupj/—-' -’'*-—-’ ^Consumer education pcog-\. 
, '“In the next two;’weeks 4%Thpre.is;‘a!young-widow.^ rams and t«ngim e » passes' 
we will meet; with pastors in*£whohas twosmall children.! will be organized. ’' \ 
each area to discuss'joca-." 55 Her’husband was a sol-V “There is adreadful need 
tions and target dates,” Sis-^ dier who waskilled in the""to''contact'relatives of the/ 
ter Georgianna stated. “We.jwar.^’>'4^,. ' 


„ r . „ ■ ^“ refugees,”.shefJ^aid. :Theyi 

want toimpMi^jaciUties-.^'All^wantytp^^ei^.; jh^yii^^giirT^orl^gywith 




otHer t agencies^ throughout* Tjieyjyill maintain. cent- county ^agencies ana - com- 
the ?country>inv|he,search| ral stor? ge places,'such as munity groups* with whom 

parish clpsets,’*for small tfiey will be working..,*,’' . 
^ ^kfurnitureyitems,’. foodand '^When Ifhe^first.isite is 

(«lnihinfT a*ul will 


for '‘ relatives ± who 1 have*,-, 

escaped.'^gly** •*<*’*/ 

“Weineed*volunteers aij clothing, and will be'work; selected, they^will putthe 
the parish level to help thejj n g closely .with refugee theory into practice- in. a 


rsponsors and Christian Ser; pilot program. *After that, 
ihytse programs. said. Sister*-’ Georgtanna, 


refugees learn,about such, 
basic things as’using elec-i j 
toic apphanpM^said bisto^^ The ten Indochinese staf- most of the group will begin 
..Georgianna^W _ >- f ers of the support service working in’one of the other 

They .will coordinate a /centers this week com- three centers as;the.prog* 
/program <&. Masses and^tod anihtensiveorienta-ram expa nds..^ -—’ 
refugees tion .in the practices of the 


confessions for' 

, with the ’ four ^Vietnamese 
pries ts„who,npw are,in-the 

counfy.^U;^:;A::^‘4^ 


jc jy;eJfare f .Bureau; 
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MEETINGS AND SERVICES OP S.E.A.S.S.P. 

Notes on services provided by: 

South East Asian Supportive Service Program 
December 1975 


Community Service/Group Meeting; 

• Blessed Sacrament Church . 

- Maryvale Church ...*.. 

* East Los Angeles Procession .................. 

- St. Augustine Church . . 

" St. Finbars Church (80 children & parents + 30 

sponsors) 

- St. Finbars Chruch . 

- California City (7 families). 

- Montrose .. 


- Glendale Christmas Meeting.^ ^ 

- Glasgow/Group Meeting (30 Vietnameses & 30 Ame¬ 

ricans ) 

- Inglewood group meeting . 


Total 


400 persons 
400 " 


100 

30 

110 


700 

46 

100 

200 

60 


" V.N.only 


If 

It 


It 

It 

It 

tt 

ft 


, 35 

2181 persons 


- Spiritual service organised by staff members. 801 persons 

Individual Service : 

- Social visit for social services . 26 persons 

- Education. ^ •» 

-Job referred. 28 " 

- Sponsor breakdown . 52 « 

Housing (including 3 families in Inglewood). 27 persons 

- Medical . y „ 

Total...... 145 persons 
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Report on the meeting at 
St. Gregory Church 
(900 Bronson Street) 


Tiae: 3:00 - 6:00 PM Sunday Jan. 04, 1976 

S.E.A.S.S.P. Staff attended the Meeting: 

- Nguyen thi Tuyat Nga* 

- Do Phan Ngoc 

- Nguyen Huu Phuoc 

Number of Vietnamese people attended: 36 families 
(Including about 80 adults and 40 children and some sponsors) 

Our staff met the people at the Auditorium, disseminated 
the announcement about the S.E.A.S.S.P. and talked about 
the program. The Staff received 36 addresses from the family's 
heads. 

Some problems heard from the refugees : 

- Unemployment 

- English 

- Transportation 

- Lonelyness 

Some of the people will see the Staff to discuss about 
theseproblems. 


Jdn. 05, 1976 
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SERVICE CENTER - FOR VTSTMMESS 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

k. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


8 . 

9- 

10 . 


LI. 


L2. 

L3. 

Lit. 


English Lessons - Saturdays and Evenings (Laubach Method) 

Job Bank - Information and Referrals 

Banking Finance - Security Pacific) 

(SBA. Loans) 

Housing Information 

Immigration Information 

Warehouse Access -- Store Appliances, Etc. 

Donations for VN 

Separate from St. Vincent de Paul 

Job Skills Center - Basic Training 

How to fill out applications 

Take an interview 

(Could be done by EDD Stuff) 

Homemaking - Shopping - Weights - Cooking 

Freezing Appliance Demonstration 
(Tour Utilities Company - Edison) 

Start a Newspaper 
Food Co-Op 
Driving Lessons 

Fora VN Committee for VN to assess their needs and wants from each 
Parish select a committee spokesman. 

Carpools•- Transportation 

Recreational Activities 


L5- Counseling 
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SOUTH EAST ASIAN SUPPORTIVE SERVICE PROGRAM 
Of The Catholic Welfare Bureau Of The 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles 


APPENDIX F 

SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED 


The Southeast Asian Supportive Service Program 
has been initiated by The Catholic Welfare Bureau 
of Los Angeles to assist the Southeast Asian refugees, 
regardless of religious creeds, to overcome the pro¬ 
blems of adjustment to their new life in the United 
States. 

Although the aim of the program is designed to 
promote self-help, we plan ana hopet’o'use totthe fullness, 
the community resources at our disposal. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the programs and services the 
staff at the S.E.A.S.S.P. are offering: 

1. Emp loyment Referral Program : 

To assist in writing * resumes and to make refer¬ 
rals to employment offices. 

To contact end to make referrals to local human 
resource centers to help refugees find jobs and 
develop job skills. 

2. Housing Referral Program : 

To provide a list or apartments and/or houses 
which may be available for rental to refugees. 

To prepare a list of local motels where refugees 
can stay on a temporary or emergency basis and 
where meals are provided at reasonable costs. 

3. Cent ral Storage Program : 

TcT provide "a"‘central storage in several areas 
for all items donated for the use of refugees. 

4. C ommunicati o n Program : 

To provide "the’means to communicate through 
newpapers, radio stations, newsletters, pa¬ 
rish bulletins and other local news media, etc... 

5. Medical P rogram : 

To ’"provide a list of local physicians who will 
treat refugees whether on medical or not and 
who will provide free medi'cal services on an 
emergency basis. 
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6- Recreation Program : 

To plan and toco ordinate- social activities which, 
the refugees request. 

To provide opportunities to attend social, recrea¬ 
tional and educational programs /activities at 
free or discounted prices. 


Referral and Information Service Program : 

To refer refugees "aricPsponsors to the proper 
agencies and/or resources to assist with pro¬ 
blems . 


fi- Spiritua l Program: 

To attencfto the spiritual needs of the refugees 
by providing a Vietnamese Priest for the sacra¬ 
ments, e.g. Mass, Confession, Baptisms, Weddings 
and other special celebrations. 

9- In ter-Agency Program : 

To'workin cooperation with other agencies in 
solving the many prcblems the resettled refugees 
are facing in adjusting co their life in the 
United States. 

For further information, please contact any of 

the staff members of the: 

South East Asian Supportive Service Program 

1400 W. 9th Street 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

Tel: (213) 385-7211 Ext.: 245/246 

Project Director: Sister SUSAN KAM 

Secretaries: Miss Coletta Sola 

Miss Nguyen Thi Lien Hoa 

Staff members: Mr. Nguyen-Van-Cu 

Mr. Pham-Huu-Gian 

Mr. Nguyen Nam-Loc 

Mr. Jo-Marcel 

Mrs. Nguyen-Thi-Tuyet-Nga 

Mr. Do-Phan-Ngoc 

Mr. Nguyen-Huu-Phuoc 

Mr. Nguyen-Van-Thu 
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SOUTH EAST ASIAN SUPPORTIVE SERVICE PROGRAM 
Of The Catholic Welfare Bureau Of The 
Archdiocese Of Los Angeles 

CHI/cJnG-TrFnH TRC?-GIUP NGlJifl TY.-NflN «6 nG-NAM-a' 
Thuoc Van-Phong An-Sinh Xa'-Hoi 
T3ng Giao-Phan Los Angeles" 


Sister Susan Kam, S.S.S., M.S.W. 
Project Director 


The South East Aslan Supportive Service Program ha s 
been initiated by the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Los Angeles 
to assist the South East Asian refugees, regardless of reli¬ 
gious creeds, to overcome the problems of adjustment to their 
new life the United States. 

Although the aim of the program is designed to promote 
self-help, we plan and hope to use to the fullness, all low¬ 
ing are some of the programs and services the staff at the 
S.E.A.S.S.P. are offering. 

1. Employment Referral Program : 

To assist in writing resumes and to make referrals 
to employment offices. 

To contact and to make referrals to local h uman 
resource centers to help refugees find jobs and develop 
job skills. 

2. Job Development ; 

To develop jobs and to maintain a management employee 
relationship where needed. This includes staff acting as 
go-between between management and employee should need 
arise. 

3. English as a second language ; 

English as second language classes on an informed 
basis meeting the needs not meet by adult education class¬ 
es. Also English discussion groups providing opportunity 
to built up special vocabularies needed by kindred groups 
of people. 

4. Housing Referral Program : 

To provide a list of apartments and/or houses which 
may be available for rental to refugees. 

To prepare a list of local motels where refugees can 
stay on a temporary or emergency basis and where meals 
are provided at reasonable costs. 


1400 West 9th Street-Los Angeies, California 90015 
Telephone 385-7211. Ext. 245/246- 
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5. Medical Program ; 

To provide a list of local physicians who will 
treat refugees whether on medical or not and who will 
provide free medi-cal services on an emergency basis. 

6. Recreation Program : 

To plan and to coordinate social activities which 
the refugees request. 

To provide opportunities to attend social, recreat¬ 
ional and educational programs/activities at free or 
discounted prices. 

To provide musical and drama programs which would. 
include choral and choir groups, voice theory and sing¬ 
ing lessons piano and folk guitar classes. 

7. Referral and Information Service Program ; 

To refer refugees and sponsors to the proper agencies 
and/or resources to assist with problems. 

8. Central Storage Program : 

To provide a central storage in several areas for 
all items donated for the use of refugees. 

9. Commnication Program ; 

To provide the means to communicate through new= 
paper, radio stations, newsletters, parish bulletins and 
other local news nedia etc... 

10. Spiritual Program ; 

To attend to the spiritual needs of the refugees 
by providing a Vietnamese Priest for the sacraments,e.g. 
Mass, Confession, Baptisms, Weddings and other special 
celebrations. 

11. Inter-Agency Program : 

To work in cooperation with other agencies in 
solving the many problems the resettled refugees are 
facing in adjusting to their life in the United States. 

For further information, please contact any of the staff 
members of the: 

SOUTH EAST ASIAN SUPPORTIVE SERVICE PROGRAM 

1400 W. 9th Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Tel: (213) 385-7211 Ext. 245/246/205/206. 

Project Director: Sister Susan Kam, M.S.W. 

(Sister of Social Service) 
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Secretaries: Ms. Coletta Sola (Vietnamese-Cambodian) 
Miss Nguyen Thi Lien Hoa (Vietnamese) 

Staff Members: - Mr. Nguyen Van Gu (Vietnamese) 

“ Me. Pham Huu Gian (Vietnamese) 

- Mr. Nguyen Nam Loc (Vietnamese) 

- Mr. Jo-Marcel (Vietnamese) 

- Mrs. Nguyen Thi Tuyet Nga (Vietnamese) 

- Mr. Do Phan Ngoc (Vietnamese) 

- Mr. Bui Thien (Vietnamese) 

- Mr. Sar Sithan (Cambodian) 

- Mrs. Kieu Chinh (Vietnamese) 

- Mr. Nguyen Van Thu (Vietnamese) 


- * - 
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APPENDIX G 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 

OUTLINE OF 

I. DIFFERENCES IN VALUE ORIENTATION BETWEEN 
THE AMERICAN AND VIETNAMESE PEOPLE. 

II. POSSIBLE PROBLEMS FOR VIETNAMESE STUDENTS 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Prepared by: 

Nguyen Huu Phuoc 
Special Consultant 


California State Department of Education 
October 1975 
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DIFFERENCES IN VALUE ORIENTATIONS BETWEEN AMERICAN AND VIETNAMESE— 


According to Nguyen, quoc TrI 


SIX AREAS IN WHICH COMPARISONS CAN BE MADE: 
American Vietnamese 


1. Human nature orientation 

"Human nature is basically evil but 
perfectible." — effort to improve; 
optimism; emphasis on achievement; 
WORK; busy-ness for business... 


"Human nature is basically good but 
corruptible." Try to keep the "good' 
the morale self: "good reputation 
rather than fine clothes" (wealth). 


2. Man-nature orientation 

"Master-over nature" tendency. De¬ 
velopment of technology; industrial- 
zation: — material well-being is a 
means to success; "money": achieve¬ 
ment, power, prestige. "Bigness." 

3. Time orientation 

Living with future time — change: 
progress; concern with immediate 
future. 


Harmony between man and nature. — 
Social hierachy, — conformity to 
ritual and etiquette; — harmony 
between self and non-self; avoid 
comparison. Avoid litigation. 


Living with the past — ancestor 
worship: family tradition. Emphasis 
on distant future; reincarnation. 


4. Space orientation 

Living with the "M" factors (move¬ 
ment, migration, mobility) — 
dynamism (I don’t know where I am 
going, but I am on my way") 


Attached to native land or ancestor 
land. — Tendency of immobility in 
space. 


5. Activity orientation 

DOING (getting things done). Hard- 
work, work which counts. "Learning 
by doing". "He got there by hard- 
work." Possibility in any problem... 


6. Relation orientation 

Principle of individual autonomy — 
Self reliance; but belief of group 
as a source of creativity. 


"Being-in-becoming". Try not to fall 
in the extreme. Confucian Golden Mean 
and Buddhist Middle Path. Knowledge 
and virtue count. Passionless-sage is 
admired. 


Principle of lineality — mutual de¬ 
pendence as social security; collective 
responsibility between members of kinship. 


(1) Nguyen quoc Tri. Culture and Technical Assistance in Public Administration. 

A Study of What Can Be Transferred from The United States 
to VietNara". Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Univerisity 
of Southern California, 1970. 
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American: Human nature is evil but perfectible — effort; optimism; doing: activity 
future time; mobility in space; and individualism. Technology; business; economic 
affairs. Stress on hard-work as a value and material well-being. 

Vietnamese: Human nature is good but corruptible. Harmony with nature; past time: 
immobility in space; being—in—becoming; and lineality. Emphasis on social hier¬ 
archy; mutual dependence; conformity to ritual and etiquette: concern for status 
rather than wealth. 


11 • POSSIBLE PROBLEMS FOR VI ETNAMESESTUDENTS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS DUE TO CULTURAT. 
AND EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES . 

1. Naming system 

a * Family names : 85 percent of the Viet population use one of the 

twelve following names: Duong, Dao, Dane, Dinh, Do, Hoang or Huvnh, 

Le, Ngo, Nguyen , Pham, Tran Vu or Vo. C17 Forty to 50 percent of 
them have Nguyen as the family name. 

b - In Vietnamese way , this order Is always used: 

Family Name Middle Name First Name (Or Personal Name) 

N ?uyen Huu Hanh 

(In the 1-94 Form for refugee students, most of the names were 
put in American way. However, there were some mistakes of the 
names.) 

Calling by the first name (personal name): President Thieu or Mr. Hanh 
or in ceremony: President Nguyen van Thieu, Mr. Nguyen Uuu Hanh. 

c * In so cial relationship , the younger calls the older bv the title 
of position. Viet students do not call their teachers by name, 
rather, "teacher". 

d. Some Viets' names sound bad in English pronunciation which probably 
will cause embarrassment for some students, that is, "Bich" which 
means Green but could be pronounced as a female dog, or "Doc" pro¬ 
nounced as Dog. 


2. Shyness and Smiling 

Most students are very shy, especially girls — introspective rather than 
verbal. 


Use of laughter or giggling, not only in humor, but also to cover embar¬ 
rassment." — also use smiling for almost any situation. "If the laughter 
or smiling seems inappropriate, it could be a signal that they are em¬ 
barrassed by the directness of the questions or statements. Their 
embarrassment could be that they did not understand what you were saying. 

In either case, try rephrasing the question.(2) 

(1) Geroge F. Schutz. "Vietnamese Names Mean a Lot". In: We the Vietnamese. 

Voice From VletNam. Edited by Francois Sully, New York: Praeger 
Published 1971 

(2) "Working with Vietnamese Children and Youth" (Author unknown) 
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1. List of references prepared by Dr. Do Ba Khe. 

2. Vietnamese refugee education series by Center for Applied Linguistics. 

3. Bibliography prepared for participants of "Southeast Asian Conference." 

in Orange County. 

4. Others: 

a. Interagency Task Force on Indochina Refugees. A Guide to Two Cultures . 
Washington, D.C. Publication 8, August 1975 

b. Jean E. Carlin. "Southeast Asian Children." Mimeograph received from 
Orange County Southeast Asian Conference, Reprinted from Phi Delta Kappa 

c. Los Angeles County Commission on Human Relation. Expressions Shared by 
Vietnamese in America . Los Angeles, July 1975 

d. Los Angeles Unified School District. "Bridging The Asian Language and 
Cultural Gap." A Handbook for Teacher. 

e. Nguyen quoc Tri. "Culture and Technical Assistance in Public Admini¬ 
stration. A Study of What Can Be Transferred from the United States 
to Viet Nam". Unpublished doctoral Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1970 

f. Riverside County Superintendent of Schools. "Knowing Our Friends." 
Mimeograph, June 1975 

g. Author? "Working with Vietnamese Children and Youth." Mimeograph copy 
received from Los Angeles County Education Center (Office of Los Aneeles 
County Superintendent of Schools). 

5. Dissertations on Vietnamese Education at USC 

a. Do Ba Khe. "The Community Junior College Concept: A Study of its 
Relevance to Post War Reconstruction in VietNam.", USC 1970 

b. Le Quang Tieng. "Guidelines for Student Personnel Service in Vietnamese 
Higher Education.", USC 1974 

c. Nguyen Huu Phuoc. "Contemporary Educational Philosophies in Viet Nam." 
1954-1974: A Comparative Analysis.!', USC 1975 

d. Nguyen Phung Hoang. "A Proposal of Professional Performance Objectives 
for The Teacher Education Programs in Viet Nam.", USC 1974 

e. Tran Kim Hanh. "General Education for Selected Vietnamese Teacher Education 
Institutions.", USC 1975 


Tran Kim No."Graduate Teacher Education for Vietnamese Institutions of 
Higher Learning.", USC 1975 

g. Vo Kim Son. "Selected Problems and Issues Related to The Development of 
Public Community Colleges in Viet Nam.", USC 1974 
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- teacher Is highly regarded In Vietnamese culture. 

- teacher has complete authority In classroom. 

- teacher-centered method is used. 

- teacher initiates all activities — and student will expect so. 

- Viet students seem very passive and to lack creativity. 

"They feel uncomfortable In expressing a point of view which 
differs from that of the teacher, and girls will seem even 
more shy than boys in doing so."(D 

- students need help in becoming accustomed to American 
teaching methods. 

- the Vietnamese language reinforces the formal relationship 
between teacher and student, older and younger, leader and 
subordinates. Various words and meaning stand for "I" and 
"You" depending on the person's rank in the family and in 
society. 


4. Possible learning problems 

- Most of the high schools in VietNam were college-preparatory ones. 

- A selective system was used in which only the academically able 
could go up the educational ladder. 

- A competitive consciousness exists in students mind since con¬ 
tinued education depends upon preparing for and being successful 
in examinations — fear of examinations. 

- They may become confused in the American system. More orientation 
about grading system and examinations are needed. 

- "Sometime ask them Co explain their wav of doing things to you and 
share with them our (American) way."(l) 


5. Teacher-Parent relationship 

- In Vietnam-, there were no Parent-Teachers Association, only Parents 
Association (P.A.). Most of the P.A.s were not too active. 

- Class teachers had no office hours — so no relations with parents. 

- Parents had some relations with school administrators only. So, if 

you have meetings with Vietnamese parents about learning problems 
of their children, please explain. 

6. Student relationship 

- Co-education existed in Vietnam, but the main idea was separate 
schools for boys and girls; separate classes in one school. 

- In mixed classes, girls are seated in front rows; boys in back rows. 

(1) "Working with".Ibid 
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- Friendship (boy-girl relationship) exists but on a reserved level 
and under surveillance of proctors. 

- There is no "boy friend" or "girl friend" in the American way. 

- "Going out in groups is permissible, but casual dating is not 
very common in Vietnam."(D 

- College students have far more freedom than high-school students. 


7. "Touching" 

- No problem at all for elementary teachers showing affection by 
touching students even on the head. 

— But some cautions for male teacher regarding eirl students of 
about 14 years old or older. 


(1) Center for Applied Linguistics^ A Handbook for Teachers of Vietnamese 

Students. Arlington, Virginia 1975 
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AEPENDIX G 1 
PLANNING TET 



Sister Susan Kam, director of S.E.A.S.S.P. 
and a Vietnamese community aid discuss 
plans for the Tet celebration. 
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Catholic Welfare-Bureau Staff ariid the Staff of 
the South East Asiah : Supportive Service 
Program - 

Los Angeles Unified.School District and Franklin 
high School Staff - 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald: Bates' 

BetnunMusic 

Braridlin and McAllister, Attorneys-at-Law 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Chow 

Mr. Jack Delaney- (Burbank Studios) 

Mr. Sid Graw (NBC Studio) 

Gutierrez and Weber Mortuary 
Rev.. John Gutting 
Mr. Chris Holmes 

Mr. Karl.Holtsriider (Franciscan Com. Center) 
Hughes Aircraft . 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond R. Kirsnis 
Rev. Nam Hai Ng 
Optimist Clubs 
Mr. Hal Ralston , 

Sisters ;of Social Service 
Councilman Arthur K. Snyder 
United Stell Fence Company- 
Volunteer and Ushers 
Mr. : Sam. Wales 


and all the. sponsors, friends and 
organizations who have helped the 
South East Asian Refugees. ’ 
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APPENDIX H 1 
VIETNAMESE ACTRESS 



Kieu Chinh, the famous Vietnamese actress, 
accepts a bouquet after her performance at 
the Wilshire-Ebell Theater in Los Angeles 
commemorating the Lunar New Year. 
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(77/e ~77}?/t/s-s f £/l) ,f 7L ^ 


The Vietnamese chanted ; 
the prayers of the Mass in • 
full-hearted voices in both 
Latin and Vietnamese. 
Their American sponsors 
and friends joined with 
" them in. the Latin of the : 
Gloria and the Credo. 

Father Joseph Hau trans^ ' 
" lated sentence for sentence 
^ the homily preach'd by' 
1 Bishop Johnson. 

“We know the beginning 
‘ of a new year in a strange- 
‘ land is an occasion for sad-" 
4 ness. You are far removed v 
1 from your land, your home ' 
_ and your people,” said the 
Bishop. _-_ £ 

“Yet the country to which - 
[ you have come is a land of 
1 hope. We, who came here 
before you, welcome" you ; 

” and pray that your life here 1 
'will bring you joy and hap-' 1 
piness. •< 

, “The faith and courage 
" with which you have faced 
the difficulties of the past 
. months are an inspiration 
to us. We know your pre-{ 
sence here will enrich our ‘ 
church and be a blessing to 
our country," 


Bishop Johnson'told'the 
Vietnamese that the day's 
gospel presented the com¬ 
ing of Jesus on the horizon 
in Palestine and demon¬ 
strating His power by cast- 

• tag out de vils. 

~~“On the eve of Tet,” the 
Bishop ■ recounted, ■ “I 
’ watched the lunar new year 
celebration in Chinatown. 
In so doing I learned that 
this is the Year of the Dra¬ 
gon, a very important, 
perhaps the most important. 
■year in the lunar calendar- 
because the dragon is a 

,_ *-* _ - J 

;• symbol.* of wisdom . and 
l authority and is a sign of 
renewal. 

“How happy a coinci- 
■' dence that as the New Year 
’ begins Christ should pre- 
1 sent Himself to us in the 
u Gospel as a man of healing,. 
^wisdom, - 1 - authority and 
''renewal. 1 *.' 1 . • ; 

^ “As each day of the Yjar 
of the Dragon passes, may 
t we remind you that wis- 
'* dom, authority and healing 

* are to be found in Jesus 
f_Chrlstj_Son of God.” ... 

'■‘ At the end of MassT Fr. 

Hau spoke in English to 
thank Cardinal Manning,' 
Bishop Johnson, the Church 


“You' have r proved youf 
’’'friendship not only by giv- 

* ing us material aid but giv¬ 
ing us of your very lives. 

** You have helped us to keep 
our most precious posses- 
. sion, our Catholic faith. We 
^ have found here the same 

* pastor, same church, same 
t Christ and we pledge to live 

by our faith, to put oiir love 
, and trust in Cardinal Man¬ 
ning and in our friends 
here. We offer you Viet¬ 
namese new year wishes 
i for a long and fruitful life.” 
ti< Saturday night and Sun¬ 
day afternoon the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau Southeast 
Asian Support . Services 
sponsored social programs 
featuring Vietnamese 
artists. Mrs. Betty Kirsnis, 
resettlement director, said 
S256 refugees have been 
> resettled by the parishes of 
-the Los Angeles Archdio¬ 
cese. 


' of, Los Angeles and “all 
American friends” for their 
care and friendship. 
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APPENDIX L 

STATEMENT 

I was a soldier in VN with no special skill. One 
day, I went to Church and read in the Bulletin there was 
a South East Asian Supportive Service Program Center opening 
to help the Indo China refugees. I went there and asked 
for help since I don't have a sponsor. A staff member 
helped me with food and clothes and blankets and escorted 
me to a company to get a job. I have been hired. Then I 
introduced to the staff member a fishing family who suffered 
of shortage of food. The staff member visited them, re¬ 
ferred them to D.P.S.S. for medical and now they got a job 
at company on Penrose St. One of my neighbors died without 
a relative. The member showed us step by step what to do 
for the funeral and the last sacrament. The member shows 
us which parish to attend the VN masses every Sunday, where 
to go to have confession with a VN priest and also provides 
transportation for our children to get baptised since we 
are Catholic and don't know how to ask for baptism. The 
VN high school students have been helped to attend high 
school since high school education is obligatory here. 

The staff member also shows us the way and the office to 
get grant for the VN college students so that they can 
go on studying besides their job. 
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On weekend, at the center we have a place to 
gather together to talk about news at home, to join 
singing classes to meet people, to have fun. It's 
through the S.E.A. program services we can get informa¬ 
tion, news, to get in contact with our relatives as when 
we left Saigon, we lost their trace, and the members of 
the program help us to get in touch with them again in 
the U.S. 

A VN refugee 
Nguyen Ngoc Tri 
1260 Temple St. #4 
Los Angeles, CA 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 5 
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TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


MONTHLY NARRATIVES AND STATISTICAL 
REPORTS 

February 23, 1976 

Sister Georgiarma Cahill 
Sister Susan Kam 

January Monthly Narrative and Statistical Report 


In January, two d^nters were opened—the first at Our Lady of 
Loretta Parish, Los Angeles and the second at St. Augustine Parish 
Culver City, pie greatest amount of time and energy were spent, 
however, in helping with the Tet Festival. ' p * 

Two other important events took place during January. Two staff 
members and.one Vietnamese priest attended the four^day seminar on 

of thJ v^n^ese a A«?ft 3 BllUngS Method) ’ and the incorporation 


GROUP ACTIVITIES : 

St. Gregory's Church. Los Angeles t 

4 M fq?fi t ° r T J h V e 5 Ugees W 5 S ceJ - e ^ rat ed by Father Dai on January 
v 1 Vietnamese Mass was preceded by confessions and 
to11owed by a social hour. 


Attendance: 


36 Vietnamese families, including 78 adults and 
children participated. There were also some 
American sponsors present. 


f • St. Mary Magdalen's Church. Camarillo : 

nai™ ^° r Ctie was conceieorated by Rev. Fathers Hau and 

Tnifoccfo ry ^ 1 p’iJ' 976 j , T ^ e Vietnamese Mass was preceded by 
Confessions and followed by a potluck dinner and social hour 


Attendance; 


Vietnamese families, including 44 adults and 
2 children participated. 58 American sponsorfe, 
triends and volunteers were also present. 


• and their American sponsors asked for a 
repetition of this service, on a monthly basis if possible. 

3 - St. Rioque Church, Santa Barbara : 

18^1976 rerugees was celebrated by Father Ninh on January 

i ii j v “ • letnamese Mass was preceded by Confessions and^ 

followed by a social hour. «ana 

Attendance: 8 Vietnamese families, including 22 adults and 12 

children participated. 15 American sponsors were 
also present. 

Our Lady of Loretta Church, Los Ang eles• 

K e fo?r «?s.un 0 ttici a j:iy opened at this Parish on January 

official opening took place on January 24, 1976 
O^en House? 1 Vietnamese 11333 » celebrated by Father^Hau, and a 
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During.the Mass, 6 Vietnamese children received their First Holv 
Communion. 3 

At the Open House, refreshments, door prizes and entertainment 
were provided. 


Attendance: 45 Vietnamese families, including 140 adults and 
72 children participated. Also present were 15 
American sponsors, volunteers and friends. Monsignor 
Languille, Sisters Georgianna and Susan, and the 
entire staff. 


5. St. Finbar's Church, Burbank : 

A Mass, preceded by contessions and followed by a social hour, 
took place on January 25, 1976. The Mass was concelebrated by 

NT Tin an/i Uon + 


Attendance: 400 Vietnamese people consisting of both adults 

and children. Some American sponsors and friends 
were also present. 

6. St. Augustine's Church, Culver Citv : 

second center was unofficially opened on January 24, 1976 
m this parish. 


A parish Tet Festival which consisted of a potluck dinner was 
attended SatUrday * January 31 ’ 1976 * Approximately 150 people 


Attendance: 


50 Vietnamese people. 
Americans. 


The rest were Cubans and 


7. S t. Vibiana Cathedral, Los Angeles : 

A special Archdiocesan VietnameseMass was concelebrated on Feb. 

1, 1976 in honor of the Tet Festival. His Excellency Bishop 
Johnson and four Vietnamese Priests concelebrated. 

Attendance: approximately 800 Vietnamese people and 350 Americans 
partrcipatea. 

8. Tet Festival : 

S'? . c ° or <iiraited, sponsored and organized by 

the S.E.A.S.S.P. staff together with the Vietnamese Artists 
were given on January 31, 1976 at Franklin High School, Highland 

a = d ° n ,. FebrUary at Wilshire-Ebell Theatre, Los Angeles. 

This was a two and a half hour performance, performed by some 40 
Vietnamese arfists, and given free of charge to the refugees 
spnnsors and benefactors. 

-Attendance: Franklin High School: 2,000 Vietnamese 

200 Americans 

Wilshire-Ebell Theatre: 1,100 Vietnamese 

400 Americans 
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Note: This is an approximate number due to the fact that many 
adults carried their children on their laps to make room for more 
people. We were unable to accommodate some 2,000 people. Also 
we curtailed advertisement when the response gave evidence that 
we would be unable to accommodate the large numbers calling in 
for the free admission tickets. 

fehW r W r , 1 .! 1 X Jtiii: 

Problems : 

'me above spiritual and social gatherings gave the staff an oppor¬ 
tunity to know the refugees and to discuss with them some of their 
concerns. The refugees listed their problems as being Unemployment 
English, transportation and loneliness. The refugees were en¬ 
couraged to contact the staff at the main office or centers for 
further help and to discuss their problems and concerns. 

Following the Tet performances, many phone calls were received 
from the refugees who thanked the staff and the artists for giving 
them a spiritual and emotional uplift. Seeing the numbers attend- 
in ?, . performance gave, them a sense of belonging, a sense of 

seeing what their own people could do, a sense of accom¬ 
plishment in their cultural heritage. 


Individual Case Work: 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 


4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


Services relating to unemployment, job finding, 
job counseling, resume writing, interview pre¬ 
paration, etc... ....... 

Educational counseling and referrals . 

Housing referrals, assisting families in moving from’*’ 
one home to another, and housing related activities ... 
Health services, referrals, counseling; assisting 
families and. individuals with medi-cal forms, applica^ 

tions, escorting them to hospitals, doctors, etc. 

Community service referrals ... 

Referrals to DPSS . !!!!!!. 

Other Services (funeral services and arrangements) .... 
Rape cases (interviewing, legal counseling, working 
with police investigators, doctors and so forth, a 

total of approximately 50 hours). 

Miscellaneous services (escort, legal, marital’******** 
problems and counseling, spiritual services, etc.) .... 


48 

21 

8 


25 
31 
24 
2 * 


2 

81 


- Arranging for funeral services, comforting the family and 
so forth was very time consuming. In one case it took a 
staff person s time amounting to 3 days. This was for a 
Catholic family sponsored by the Jewish Family Service. 


Financial Aid and Services in Kind given : 

beds, mattresses . . ... ... . 12 

Beddings, (blankets, sheets, pillow slip’s) *.*.’.*.*.’.150 pieces 
Sets of towels . 20 sets 
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Dishes, pots & pans, utensils (approx, number) .150 articles 

Used clothing and new layettes .... 75 » S 

Financial aid . $50. 

Food (approximately value) donated by clubs, 

school children, other benefactors) .$125. 


* ** ** A A A A J. A & 


Statistical Count: 


Group attendance - 

Spiritual and social activities other fh«r> 

attendance at the Tet Festival . 

Tet Festival Performances . 

Tet Mass..... „. „ 


1,060 

3,100 

800 


Total . 4,900 * 

This total does rot include Americans or other non-Vietnamese 
who attended the activities. 


Individual case work: Individuals served 


242 


Note: Some Vietnamese people attended more than one group activitv 
and were also given individual service. y 
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February 29, 1976 


TO: Sister Georgiarma Cahill 

FROM: Sister Susan Kam 

SUBJECT: February Monthly Narrative Statistical Report 


SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL GROUP ACTIVITIES: 

1. St. Finbar 1 s Church# Bm-hanle t 

A Mass for the refugees was celebrated on February 29, 1976. 

Th 2 Vietnamese Mass was preceded by Confessions and followed 
by a Social hour. 

Attendance: ■ 365 Vietnamese participated. There were 20 
American sponsors present. 

2. St. Augustin Church. Culver Cltv : 

A Mass for the refugees was celebrated on February 29, 1976. 
pie Vietnamese Mass was preceded by Baptisms, Confessions and 
followed by a Social hour. 

Attendance: - 50 Vietnamese participated. There were also some 
American sponsors present. 

3. Nativity Church. Torrance: 

A Mass, preceded by Confessions and followed by a meeting with 
Vietnamese refugees, took place on Sunday February 14, 1976. 

Attendance: - 100 Vietnamese participated. Also present were 
30 Americans. 

- During the meeting. Our Staff spoke to refugees 
about S.E.A.S.S.P. s activities and the possibi* 
lities ofopening a center in the Torrance area. 

4. Epiphany Church. El Monte : 

A Mass was celebrated for the refugees on Sunday Feb. 15, 1976. 

o v 3-*£namese Mass was preceded by Confessions and followed by 
a social hour. J 

Attendance: - 100 Vietnamese participated. There were 25 
Americans present. 

5. Mary"Vale Chapel. Rosgnw^d : 

A Mass was celebrated for the refugees on February 15. 1976. 

The Vietnamese Mass was preceded by Confessions and followed 
by a Refreshment Party. 

Attendance: - 250 Vietnamese participated. Also present were 
150 Americans. 


* **************** 


RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL GROUP ACTTVTTTFg . 

* Qgg Lady of Lorett o Church : M - _ 

. Choir Group No.of Groups 


No.of Session 
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- Folk songGroup 1 4 

(Music Teacher: Bui Thien, Khanh Ly) Members....... 14 

* E.S.L. Classes : 

No.of Groups No. of Session 

E.S.L. Teacher: Tuyet Nga 1 g 


♦a** *** * * * ***** 


INDIVIDUAL CASE WORK : 

1. Services relating to job counseling, job referred, training 

progrem and resume writing, etc..7?80 

2 . Educational counseling and referrals, scholarship obtained!26 

3. Health services...;. 

4. Resettlement services.. ....!.!!!!!!!!!!!o 3 

5. Community services referrals26 

6 . Spiritual services (Baptisms). .....!!!!!!I!!o 8 

Translations of Religious songs..... ****50 

7. Referrals to DPSS.. .24 

8 . Survey of S.E.A. families (7 Staff members*-*!%*weeks). 

Number of families contacted... 350 

9. Rape case..... . . !!!**** 01 

10 . Miscellaneous services (escort, problems between*refugees!* 

transportation, training voluntary workers, car insurance - 
legal - Income tax assistances.....7.7777. .30 

*** ************** 


FINANCIA L AID AND SERVICES IN KIND RECEIVED AND GIVEN OUT : 

- 1 Television 

- 1 Sewing machine 

- 6 boxes of clothing, shoes etc... 

- 1 refrigerator 

- $20 (financial aid) 

- 4 beds 

- 8 miscellaneous Household Furniture, kitchenware, etc... 
-31 cases of Similac, Orange juice. Meat base etc... 

- 3 cases of Nipples 

* * ■* *** ■ * A A*,V* - * ' & ■■* * * 


STATISTICAL COURT : 

* Group Attendance : 

- Spiritual and Social Activities.. 

- Survey work ( Number of families contacted) 

( Approved 1600 individual).... 

* INDIVIDUAL OASE WORK: - Individuals served... 


1080 

.350 


234 
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TO: Sister Georgianna Cahill 

FROM: Sister Susan Kam 

SUBJECT: March Monthly Narrative and Statistical Report 


SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL GROUP ACTIVITIES : 

1. San Roque, Santa Barbara : 

A Mass tor the retugees was celebrated on March 14, 1976. The 
Vietnamese Mass was preceded by Confessions and followed by a 
social hour. 


Attendance: - 70 Vietnamese participated. There were also some 
American present. 

2. Nativity Church, Torrance : 

A Mass ror tne retugees was celebrated on March 21, 1976. The 

Vietnamese Mass was preceded by Confessions and followed bv a 

refreshment party. 

Attendance: - 100 Vietnamese participated. There were 30 Ameri¬ 
cans present. 

- During refreshment time, our staff spoke to refugees 
about S.E.A.S.S.P. s activities and announced 
openning of our offices in Torrance. Wilmington and 
San Gabriel. 

- The announcement of Cambodian worker. 

3. St. FInbar Church. BurH^^W ; 

place 3 on P March 6 28 by 1 g^ te3sions 811(1 followed by social hour, took 


Attendance: - 350 Vietnamese participated. Also present were 
20 Americans. 


4. St. Atgustine Church. Culver Cltv : 

A Mass was celebrated ror the retugees on March 28, 1976. The 
Vietnamese Mass was preceded by Confessions and social hour after 


Attendance: -40 Vietnamese participated. There were 10 American 
present. 


NOTE: 


S.E.A.S.S.P. is organizing a newspaper to issue out 
to Vietnamese refugees who are living in Los Angeles 
County in order to disseminate all information con¬ 
cerning S.E.A.S.SP. Also including stories, poems, 

6tC«•• 
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RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL GROUP ACTIVITIES: 


18 & 


- Our Lady Of Loretto Center: No. of groups No. of sessions 

Choir Group 1 4 

Folk song group 1 4 

- Teacher: Mr. Bui Thien 

- Members: 14 

E.S.L. Classes: 5 24 

Teachers: Sister Candida & 

Mrs. Nga 

- Main Office : 

E.S.L. Classes: 1 8 

Teacher: Sister Candida 


FINANCIAL AID AND SERVICES IN KIND RECEIVED AND GIVEN OUT: 


- 2 refrigerator 

- 10 boxes of clothing and blankets 

- 1 electric pot 

- 6 beds 

- 4 boxes of dishes 

- 1 dining set 

- 2 chesters 

- 4 lamps 

• 6 arm-chdrs 


3 baby beds 

2 baby workers 

5 sofas 

6 boxes of toys 

1 stove 

2 baby chairs 
1 table 

4 mattress 


INDIVIDUAL CASE WORK : 

-12/ : Services relating to lob counseling, bob referred, training 
program and resume writing, etc... 

- 20 : Educational counseling and referrals, scholarship obtained 

- 25 : Health services 

- 30 : Resettlement services 

- 41 : Community services referrals 

- 4 : Spiritual services 

- 5 : Referrals to DPSS 

- 7 :' Documents and letters translation 

- 54 : Miscellaneous services (escort, training voluntary workers, 

income tax assistances, legal, crisis intervention, inter¬ 
pretation 


STATISTICAL COURT : 

* Group Attendance: Spiritual and Social Activities 

* Individual case wprl: Individuals servtd.T. 


620 

313 
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TO: 

FROM: 


Sister Georgianna Cahill 
Sister Susan Kam 


SUBJECT: April Monthly Narrative and Statistical Report 


SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL GROUP ACTIVITIES: 


1 . 


St. Mary Madalen Church, Camarillo : 

A Mass for the refugees was celebrated on Sunday, April 

The Vietnamese Mass was preceded by confessions 
and followed by social hour. 

Attendance: - 50 Vietnamese participated. There were also 
20 Americans present. 


NT 


ativity Church, Torrance : 

A Vietnamese Mass was celebrated on Sunday, April 18, 1976, 
Social hour after Mass. ^ * ' 


Attendance: - 130 Vietnamese participated. 
Americans present. 


There were 20 


3. St. Finbar Church. Burbank : 

A Vietnamese Mass was concelebrated by 5 Viet Priests and 
Msgr. John 0 Brien on April 25, 1976. Social hour after 

Attendance: - 1000 Vietnamese participated. There were 
100 American present. 

4 * Home Econ omic Class for Viet women at Marwale: 

- r !f™^n^tIended. N1COU ’ Saturda y* A P r11 24 • 

MEETING : 

- 4 weekly staff meetings 

’ Resources?* 1 ° ther Agencies about j° b development, proposal 
: Meetly Cathollc ^ orgapizatlon 

RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL GROUP ACTIVITIES : 

- Out Lady of Loretto Center: Teacher- Mr. Bui Thien 

G roup Activities no. of groups no. of sessions 

Choir group 1 , 

Folk song group i 7 

(members: 14) * 
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* ESL classes S 24 

(teachers: Sister Candida 
& Mrs. Nga) 


NOTE: SEASSP has just issued 500 copies of newsletter» no. 1, 
in order to provide all informations such as: health, legal 
training program, education and guidance the Viet people get 
use with the new life in America. 

INDIVIDUAL CASE WORK : 

” 164: Services relating to job counseling, job referred, 
training program ana resume writing, etc... 

- 45: Educational counseling and referrals, scholarship 

obtained 

- 43: Health services 

• 19: Resettlement services, housing informations 

“ 1: Community services 

“ 1: Translation service (document) and notarization service 

- 37: Spiritual services 

- 32: Referrals to DPSS 

- 92: Miscellaneous services: escort, legal, crises lnter- 

mention, interpretation, distributed donation, etc... 

- 10 : Public agencies 

~ 17: Assessipemt pf Community needs. 


FINANCIAL AID AND SERVICES IN KIND RECEIVED AND GIVEN OUT: 


- 1 refrigerator 

“ 8 boxes of clothing ar>d blankets 

- 1 radio 

- 2 arm chairs 

- 3 beds 

- 2 baby beds 


1 television 

2 tables 

1 rocking chair 
1 bookcase 

1 sofa 

2 boxes of.dishes and. 

glasses 


STATISTICAL COUNT : 

★ Group attendance: spiritual and social activities.... 1350 

* Individual case work: individuals served.460 
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May 30, 1976 


TO: Sister Goergiana Cahill 

FROM: Sister Susan Kam 

SUBJECT: May Monthly Narrative and Statistical Report 


SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL GROUP ACTIVITIES : 

The SEASSP staff has been organizing Viet Masses for 
refugees in differents areas such as: 

1) - MARYVALE, LOS ANGELES on Sunday, May 9, 1976. There 

were zOo Vietnamese and 50 Americans participated. 

2) - SAN GABRIEL MISSION CHURCH. SAN GABRIEL on Sunday, 

May 16, 19/6. 250 Vietnameses and 5o Americans partici¬ 

pated the Mass which followed by the celebration of the 
Open House of the Center. There were refreshment, en¬ 
tertainment, prized and folk dance performed by 6 little 
girls. 

3) - ST. FINBAR, BURBANK : 400 persons (including Americans) 

participated the Mass on Sunday, May 30, 19/6. Also a 
Vietnamese refugees committee has been organizing at 
St. Finbar, Burbank. 

4) - NATIVITY CHURCH, TORRANCE on Sunday, May 2, 1976. 

Fr. Ninh, cooperated with staff, organized a Catholic 
Youth Meeting which followed by a Mass. There were 
130 Vietnameses and 15 Americans 

On Sunday, May 16, 1976 there was another VN Mass for 
refugees in Torrance, and there were 80 VN and 20 Ame¬ 
ricans. 

5) - CULVER CITY : A Vietnamese Friendship Association has 

been organized at Nativity Church. There are 252 mem¬ 
bers. 
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NOTE: ^Except for organizing spiritual services, the 
oEASSP staff attended 4 weekly staff meeting, meeting for 
the new program with Department Public of Social Service, 
Vietnamese Artist Association meeting with Sister Georgiana 
worked at E.D.D. for job development, organized sport activity 
and ESL classes, etc... 

RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL GROUP ACTIVITIES ; 

Torrance Center : Volley Ball.Team (14 members), organized 
Mr. Si than Sar “at Gardena High School every weekends. 

San Gabriel Center : ESL Classes for 4 adults students, 
tougnt by Sister Julia Honnegare . There were 2 sessions 
a week and 2 hours for each session. 

INDIVIDUAL CASE WORKS: 


163 cases related to 

■i 9 it ii ii 

60 " " " 

2Q «• «» II 

30 " " " 

22 •• •• •• 

11 

6 '* " " 

Y2 " " » 

22 " " " 

-j ii ii ii 


job counseling, job referrals, CETA program 
interpretor, education, translation, 
job placements. 

survey, home visits and housing. 

health 

DPSS. 

Unifying family, locating relatives,trans¬ 
portations and escorts services, 
crisis intervention, 
public agency 
spiritual services, 
served by phone, 
community services. 


FINANCIAL AID AND SERVICES IN KIND RECEIVED AND GIVEN OUT: 


- 3 blankets - 2 boxes of utensils 

- 1 double bed - 1 box of clothing 

- 4 single beds 

STATISTICAL COUNT : 

* Group attendance: Spiritual and Social activities..1,465 

* Individual case work: Individuals served.. 376 


C<2/ Immigration and Citizenship Division 
CS 
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APPENDIX B LETTER FROM DIRECTOR OF IRC IN LOS ANGELES 

INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 
Los Angeles Office 

3440 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 704 , Los Angeles, CA 90010 
(213) 384-4712 / 384-2564 


April 16. 1976 


Reverend Father Paul H. Smith 
C/0 A.I.F.R. 

5257 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles. CA.. 90027 


"ear Father Smith: 

This is to confirm that you interviewed ms today in respect 
of the program for Southeast Asian refugees being conducted 
by Sister Susan Kam under the auspices of the SociaL Welfare 
Bureau of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 

I am well icquainted with Sister Susan's program and I had 
nothing but positive observations to give you about it. 

We think it is an excellent orogram and that the centers 
maintained by Sister Susan have been most effective in teaching 
Bnclish and obtaining employment for the refugees. 


Sinccrelv, 



Halleck L. p . Rose 
lirec tor 


HP./sr 
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Vietnamese youth group makes plans to sponsor refugees in July 1976. 






